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OFFICE } mT: *)IRRCTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 


Co Correspondents. | 
T. A. M., Charleston, 8. C.—We shall Seen from Feb. 24, that being the first 


sumber of Vol.19. 


“ Cheval »—We have written seven letters already respecting the infernal trot be- 


Sarah Winch, and have published the report three times 
pik eb Bg page atn 1 the 20th January last. We have an idea of inserting 
the report as an advertisement, and keeping it in “ till forbid.” 

V. M. B.—We have not a copy ai of“ Family Secrets. 

- eee ands off. ‘ 

B.of N We Heelys orn a se ites “a rn from C. Serry the wife of the owner 

i 1. Offer him more. A 
ee ee ee comers Races the printers inserted “one mile” instead of 
“three miles out,” in the recapitulation of the second race on the 10th ult. The 
i i tc., was correct iven. ’ 

Pe TH We oes received the Portrait by Harnden’s Express. Much obliged. 

A. A. M.—“ Selling a Justice” was published on the 10th ult. 

D.—Could probably sell the Rifle for $70 to $80. " 

F. W. L.—We have had a copy ef Pierce Egan’s work for you above six months. 
Where shall we senditto you? The other work is out of print. The letter for J. 

be forwar¢ ed. . 
wr The excunigs can doubtless be made, but you will have to pay some dif- 
ference. Give us a full description of the rifle you desire made to order. 

“The Very Young One.”—The article on “ The day the Elephant was first seen in 
V.” is very amusing, but is too coarse, much to oar regret. ? va ¥s 

“Vide eporyeny * hs on t ere: 4 received. Do stir up —1, 
= > and our other Knoxville correspo . : 

GO Would advise you to delay the importation of English Pheasants until July, 
and then select young ones ; they commence breeding in Feb. ; the old birds would 

i r brace. 

Ms AS We welled you the two stories on Thursday, but retained the letter from 
K. Poor C. did fall on the ice, breaking both bones of his leg just above the ankle. 
G. G.’s first “‘ victim” was hiv grandmother, we hesr—the last his laundress. The 
name of the gentleman who borrowed the large amount of F.F. is unknown to fame, 
but he is presumed to be a neer relative of the anonymous individual who struck 
Billy Patterson. s 

A.G S.—We received the report—much obliged. Will send you the paper desired 
if it can possibly be found. 

Though we publish as much origizal matter this week as any number ever con- 
tained, we bave stillon hand plenty ‘‘more of the same, sort,” all ofwhich will be 
‘* respectfully submitted” as fast as possible. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

Atthe suggestion of friends in remote sections of thecountry,the Editer ofthe ‘‘Spi- 
it of the Times” has been induced to offer his services,at a very moderate commission 
or the purchase of all descriptions of IMPpRoveD Stock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, ofbreeders, dealers,manufacturers, and others, in this city and itsvicinity 

comprising 


Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, 

Fishing Tackle, 

Anexperience of many years,and a familiar acquaintance with breeders manufac 
turers,and others, willenable the Editor to execute any orders or commissionsentrus 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on tavorableterms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shippingstock, etc. Where achoiceof transitby 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser,he will please state it. 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER) —must be post-paid. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


¥OR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 3, 1849 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 
Books, Engravings, etc., 
Music and Musical] Instruments 
Ete., etc., etc. 


March 1, 1845 





A "NECDOTE OF DOWN EAST. 

Svowvom, Feb, 23d, 1849. 
Dear Spirtt—Let me beguilea lonely hour by addressing you, this bleak 
and dreary winter morning. You, in your active, noisy city, and move ac- 
tive occupation of catering to the necessities, mental and corporeal, of 
your extensive list of subscribers, can scarce imagine the dull tedium of a 
winter upon these mountains of Western Massachusetts. We bave had 
now, for fourteen successive mornings, the thermometer as low as zero at 
aunrise, and last Thursday morning, Feb. 15th, the mercury ‘* chalked” 28 
below zero, In such intensely cold weather, we long for the comforts and 
luxuries of good old Gotham, and I verily believe, (though, if it were 
known here in this land of cold water, I should surely be expatriated,) if I 
could drop into your Sanctum Sanctorum this A.M., I sHould be sorely 
tempted to invite you down to Frank’s, to imbibe an indefinite number o! 
his spirit-stirring compounds. 

In this unsmiled upon region of the world, we have nothing for sport in 
the winter, and it is lucky so, fur should a man be tempted out in this are- 
tic weather, the very mildest greeting he could expect, would be froze 
nose, toes, and digits. 

But let me bring a single smile to your face, by relating a little ‘‘’nec- 
dote,” which I can verify by ‘* confirmation strong as proof of boly writ.” 
By the way, “‘ allow me first to remark in the most delicate manner possi- 
ble,” as Boatswain Chucks used"to say, that your Memphis man, author of 
* Family Secrets,” stands charged in my books, to ‘* vis. and attendance on 
E. B., Esq.,” in consequence of cramps produced by reading said story— 
and also for sewing a new set of buttons in my vest. My fiat is at his ser- 
vice. But as I was about to tell you, 

Last week I called to see a sick person, a few miles from home, and as I 
arrived about dinner time, I was invited to unite with the family at that 
meal. The lady of the house had a cousin visiting her, a pretty unsophis. 
ticated girl of sixteen, who had never been accustomed to any other fare 
than pork, potatoes, and “ flower victuals.” As we sat at table, I observed 
that this Miss T—— was on the look out to see what the rest of us were 
doing ;—her napkin she left untouched until she saw the others put in use, 
when she copied us all, as if she had always used one. I was some vhat 
amused with her verdure, notwithstanding her intelligence. She managed 
very well, though, until, as a sort of dessert, a dish of boiled rice was 
brought on, and also a dish of sance, compoged, 1 believe, of sugar and 
butter, rubbed up together, and a little nutmeg upon it. You have proba- 
bly seen the sauce thus prepared, and recollect it’s appearance, Well, the 
rice was served out, and upon the side of each plate was placed a fair pro- 
Portion of this sauce. This was all fresh to Mies T——, and she was at a 
loss as to the proper method ot procedure—but she soon “learned the 
ropes,” using rice and sauce together. The sauce, however, appeared to 
be quite as agreeable to her palate as the rice, and I observed that the for- 
mer,was Vanishing much more rapidly than the latter; in fact, her rice was 
soon left sauceless. Then she tried her rice alone—tasted—looked at the 
dish of sauce—hitched round on her chair—and tasted again, but it was 
** no go,” she evidently wanted more of the sauce, but knew not what 
name to giveit. At last, after repeated hitchings upon her chair and look- 
ing at the dish of sauce, she ecrewed her courage up the sticking point, 
and addressed her hostess—* Cousin Ann, I’!l thank you for a little more 


of that ointment !” 
I left. Yours truly, K. 


New Publications, etc. 


**Oregon and California in 1848,” by J. Quinn Thornton ; with ap appen- 
dix centaining much valuable information relating to the Gold Mines, &c. 
Harper & Brothers.—Tbis work is a narrative of the author’s journey 
threugh the tar West, to what is uow the centre of attraction, not only to 
those who are in quest of gold, but also to the community at large. We 
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have long wanted a work of auth@ity on this subject, and, judging trom 
the position and character of the agthor, there can be no doubt of the high 
value and importance of the presegt production. It contains a more exten- 
ded and systematic survey and description of the country than is to be 
found in any other work with whith we are acquainted. It also supplies 
the precise kind of information moit needed by those who purpose to en- 
gage in the gold-digging enterprise} Added to all which, the personal nar- 
rative of the author, presents one o| the most exciting and intensely inter- 
esting narratives upon record. [| is handsomely printed in two duo- 
decimo vols., and is embellished with numerous well executed engravings, 
and a map corrected to the latest dates. 

‘* History ef Hannibal, by Jacob Abbot :” Harpers.—Another addition 
to the series of Mr. Abbot’s histories, which have already secured so large a 
share of popular approbation. Mr. Abbot is no less felicitous in the se- 
lection of his subjects than in his treatment of them,—and we know of 
no books better adapted for the private study of youth, or for reading in the 
family circle than these valuble productions. The publishers have em- 
bellished them in beautitul style, and yet pleced them within the reach of 
all, the price being 60 cts. a volume. 

** Franklin Illustrated” —No. 4—This work of Franklin presents the 
combined attractions of intrinsic excellence, with most ornate finish of 
external embellishment.’ The work will te completed in 8 numbers, 4 of 
which have already appeared. Harper & Brothers. 

** Raphael, or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty—by A. de Lawar- 
tine.” A poem in prose, and written with all the magnificence and beauty 
which charactezize the style of the illustrious poet. It has been supposed by 
many that it is a descriptionof his owa early life, and is said to bear are- 
semblance te the confessions of Rosseau. Printed in one neat duodecimo 
| volume, price 25 cents. Harper & Brothers. 4 

D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, have issued a very ingeniously con- 
trived and concise ** Catechism of the Steam Engine,” by John Bowne, an 
author of some celebrity as the writer of a large treatise upon the same sub- 
ject. This little work clearly illustrates the principles and application of 
the mighty mechine, and should be placed in the band of every youth de- 
sirous of acquiring true knowledge. 

“« How to be Happy ;” a very valuable medical treatise by Dr. Culver- 
well, the writer of a popular treatise—* What to eat, drink, and avoid,” 
has been published by J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall. 

Dewitt & Davenport have issued ‘* Twelve Lectures on Comparative 
Embryology,” by Louis Agassiz, no doubt highly interesting to those inter- 
ested in that most interesting branch of science. 

Madison Morton’s farce of ** Slasher aid Crasher’ has been published by 
M. Douglas, 11 Spruce St, in her correvtead neatly priated edition of the 
| Minor Drama. 

** Sartain’s Union Magazine” and the ‘‘ Ladies’ National”—two highly 
embellished magazines for the present month, have been sent us by Messrs. 
| Dewitt & Davenport, of the Tribune Buildings, 
| Berford & Co., Astor House, have received a full and ample assortment 
| of ** Punch,” and the London illustrated journals, by the last steamer, the 
| Europa. 





MAJOR BUNKUM TO ABRAHAM CAPIAS, Esq. 


NUMBER TWO. 
| What ? sail for Californy!! No, I raythur reckon not, 
| I'd book myself about as svon to go right strut to pot ; 
| I’ve hearn of all them South Sea schemes and Massassippi bubbles, 


| I've been to Texas, whar I got into a cord of troubles. 


| To find an arthly par-adise, [ hunted ail around, 
| And in an old backgammon board the ondly par I found ; 
The milk and honey wasn’t thar, the fever-n’ager war, 
| This child barked up the wrong tree onst, he don’t agin, I swar. 


Rhinockeroros, Elefant, and Gi-raffe, I hev seen, 

And et I take another squint, I must be powerfull green. 

But jest you take the shute, my boy; ondly you must keep clar 
Of all the cows apon the road, they'd eat you enny whar. 


Ef truth can’t travel safe along from ships right to the press, 

But what owdacious lies crawl in, and make a putty mess, . 
I rayther think that [ can find a more amusin’ sport 

Than swallerin the “* cocks and bulls” made out thar to export. 


Thar’s ships enuff agoin, Abe, ef you must strike that trail— 
None of your young and flighty ones that isn’t up to sail— 
But old and steady goin’ ones, and used upon the seas, 
Although some git an ager fit, whenever thar’s a breeze. 


‘ Apollo,’ but he’s gone to sea, [ hope, he took no ‘ lyres ;’ 
The ‘ Seagull’ that’s about to sail, a lot of * gulls’ requires ; 
Old * Orpheus,’ thar you are agin, * you-rid-a-sea’ afore, 
The ‘ Helena’ is bound to hey—* h-i|-in-her’ jest once more. 


The bonne ‘ Adele’ will carry all the ‘ addle’ pates away ; 

The * Panama’ takes those that nither ‘ Pa-nor-Ma’ can stay ; 

The ‘Courier,’ enterprising youths, whose skins require ‘ sea tan ;’ 
The Robert ‘ Bown’ is outward ‘ bound,’ tho’ without her brag man. 


The ‘ Galindo’ I reckon, wants all ‘ ladies not quite bread ;’ 

The ‘ Ophir’ those that ‘ o fur’ go fur gold of which they’ve read ; 
The ‘ Warsaw’ all the volunteers, that the ‘ war saw’ afore ; 

* Galena,’ one ‘ gal-in-her’ wants, and prehaps a few more. 


The Sacramento, new and staunch, a ‘ Hale’ and hearty crew, 
And hundreds more besides to choose, ef none of these will do; 
But ef you are determined, Abe, to trade off life for pelf, 

I reckon ’fore you take the ‘ shute,’ you'd best to ‘ shoot’ yourself. 


Mason Bunxum. 





A VALENTINE 
ALL THE WAY FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFURNIA. 
[The following was received last week by a friend of a capital eorrespondent of this 
paper, who purloinedit for the amusement of the readers of the “ Spirit.” We 
suppress the name of the gentleman to whom it was addressed | 


——— 


Jonquitia, St. Francisco, Oct. 24, 1648. 
My dear Josiah—As the bark *‘ Imogene” expects to sail in a few days, 
I thought I would try and muster up courage to do what I bave th ought of 
for a long time, that is to say, to write you a letter. I should not dare to 
write to you on the subject which is on By mind, so plain, only I have cal- 
culated that, as Capt. Jarvis ia a good seeman, if he don’t have hard storms, 
this’ll reach New York about the middle of February, which you know is 
St. Valentine's day, when the ladies has the privilege of speaking out their 
minds and telling their affections without offence. 
It is a long time since we came out here, and I hope you have not for- 
gotten us, but I don’t believe you have. You used to like dear Jobo, very 
much, when you was in Connecticut at your Uncle’s, and we were courting. 





~ 


| made at once. 


while he was living, though J used to like to teaze him, and I did think 
you was the nicest young man, after him, that ever | see. Dear John and 
me used to talk about you very often, and I have wished with all my heart 
you was out here now. I have seen a deal of trouble sitee we first came, 
but I hope it is all over now, Poor John, I suppose you've ‘heard Ae died 
two years ago. He took the climate fever, and lived only three weeks. 





cause we have got a good house over us now, Dear John felt very bad fo 
leave me here alone, but he eaid I must try and comfort myself, and musa’t 
fret too hard. But T must tell you about how sre got on, and how Pam liv. 
ing now. 

When we first got to St. Francisco, John’s venture dida’t seem to dowel, 
bat as living was cheap then compared to now, we rubbed on. We had 
pretty near given up, however, and was thinking of going back home, when 
one day an Injian came to bay a hoe, and pretending he hadn't money 





tle yellow sparkles, and asked Jobo to take that. Husband was very ‘cute, 
| you know, and he thought to himself, ** Bless me, if that don’t look like 
Gold!” He asked the Injian where he gor it ? The fellow said it was back 
| in the country, and there was plenty more where thatcame from, So what 
does John do but go off with the fellow, after what be reckoned was gold, 
Uthought it was all sham, But he was so spry and venturesome he would 
go. He was away four weeks, and | was frightened to death about him. 
| But when he did come back, what do yoo think? He had great lumps of 
| gold with him as big as his fist! They don’t find such now, all the big 
| Pieces are picked out, 
| Well, then Joho showed it to some Navy officers and scinetific men that 
| was there, and they declared it was pare Wirgin Gold. So our forgpne was 
Says Husband, * I kniw all the time, Jemima dear, we 
wasn't brought here for nothing, aud here itis.” Poor fellow. If he had 
only lived to enjoy it a little longer. Bat he’s better off; He’s blesséder 
where he is. Well, as I was saying, John went to the back country 3 of 
4 times, and brought lots of Gold each time. But when he went last, he 
was caught in the rainy season, and being dreadful wet, he took the climate 
fever, and went off. The neighbours, and all the gentlemen were 
clever to me. . 
I sold as much of the gold as I wanted to eqsy, but I took care not to tell 
how much John left. The news spread where he got it, and folks began to 
Bo too, ’till there's got to be such a time and hubbab you can't imagine; vee 


cheerful for us old settlers, but it sets me thinking of my old friends, and then 
I'm clear down. I suppose you have heard by this time, in the newspapers, 
all about this place, only I’m afraid they don’t make it near pleasaat enough. 
If people will come so fast, théy can't expect td be solwell accommodated, 
but to them that’s got a nice farm and all, its beautiful. 1 boarded a while af- 
ter John died with Illis Smith, but be took a notion to go into business in the 
city, and they decided to sell the tarm. [liked it so much I thought I couldn't 
bear to go away, it was so shady and romantic like, so I bought the place my- 
self, Land is dirt cheap here now, I wish you could see it; you know 
used to like farms. The house is in Spanish fashion, with elegant big trees 
around it, all of them as big again as our button-balls, Mr. Smith raised « 
little of every thing on it to try; corn grows prodigious high, wheat does beau- 
tiful, tobacco first rate, cotton takes well in the field, and he thought the 
swamp would do for rice. Of vegetables there's no end, I have different ones 
every day for dinner all the year round. The tomatoes and cucumbers grow 
so fast I can’t pickle them. My stock is all in prime order; I sell the butter 
now, as I am all alone, and the cows here make such a prodigious quantity, 
and so yallow! I think it’s the sight of so much gold affects them. My 
poultry is low, I sell it fast, now its high; but the hens areso big, you don’t 
want as many as we did at home. Why, one lasts me near a week for dinner. 
being I’m alone, and I’m a pretty hearty eater, too. But the climate agrees 
with me wonderful, they say I look younger, fresher, and rosier, than I did 
when you first knew me, and in fact, I feel as spry as I did before I was 15 
James Carver, who was supercargo on a ship that stopped here, told mea good 
deal about home; he said he knew about your folks, and you had been dread- 
ful sick, and almost drowned somehow. It was soon after John died I heard 
it, and it made me feel almost as bad as if he had died over again. I think 
the climate here would be beautiful for you, it’s dry a spell, then wet a spell, 
and though you get very hot in theday time, you can cool off in a minute 
when the north wester sets in, so it suits every body. 
But I am afraid my paper will not hold out to say what I was going to, 
With all the blessings I’ve got, I feel dreadful lonely sometimes, as I said, an@ 
I’ve watched all the arrivals for a year, to see some old friend I could take to. 
I did fancy you was coming out, if we liked it. I have a great many visitors, 
but I don’t encourage nobody here; I don’t like to trust folks I know nothing 
about. Society is very poor here since 80 many Yorkers have come. Since 
I have had so many provisions to sell, and so much care, I want some one to 
help me very bad, I'm so bothered about accounts and reckoning. Don’t you 
think you can come out? the sea voyage would do you good, if you can get 
i I don’t like to ont plainer, it will be Valentine's 
eft cities was pad ge oaks but Papp a good chance, and ik 
so like old friends, and 1 think you would be so happy here. me wee 
is so near out I must stop. You anderstand me, I’m certain; Llove ‘6 
old friends. Give my love to your Ma and Pa, and your brothers and s#- 


ters. 7 
No more at this time from, as ever, your faithful 7 loving, ok. 
THE NEW MAN. es 
ORIGINAL—BY JOCKEY BARLOW, ESQ. 7 


There was in the dwelling of Doctor Clack a certain queerold chamber, 
where the cobwebs were strung eboutin very liberal confasion, end the 
crickets bad every pessible opportunity to chirp to their sstisfaction, with- 
out being distarbed by the reckless feet of greasy house-maid or boister- 
ous urchin. The Doctor had always been ** booked” as the “ Yankee 
Blade” twists it, by his acquaintances of high or low degree, as rather an 
eccentric old codger who had perhaps a little more love for a modest glass 
of brandy and water than he bad for his agonized patients, or his routine 
of “ calls” as a professional geat. However, it wasslyly whispered by ne- 
merous prim old ladies and gouty merchants of dismal physiognomy, that 
the Doctor was hard to,beat in certain diseases which high fed Gesh was 
heir to, and if he would only quit bia didoes in one respect, he might shine 
out a8 a star of the first magnitude. in another, But darting bis joiliGica- 





7 





You know how he used to go gunning with you, and I declare he’d used | mortal of an oily nature, . S calculate: Sethe 
to get almost jealous, when I said how gentle you was to the girls and what | were in the babit of getting ¢ “ee “ye 0° Sly yeni A 
a sweet smile you had. But I never loved suy bedy balf as well as Jobn! ion and soon. He could look ass 4 i at | ee al 


But he was exposed in the Diggings, and there's no need of that now, be- | 


enough to pay for it, took out a bag with some black sand in it, full of lite. 


sels come from the States almost every day. It makes it real lively and. 


tions in crack bar-rooms and modest where lean men kept fat 
bottles of the vivitying eritter | @ the colie, be wee 
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ror sur y reasons t 1) zy 
it was fashionable and gave a physician an air, and another was because he 
could occasionally take a friend about with him who had a large fund of 
‘« side splitting anecdotes” at his tongue’s end, and take an occasional trip 
to East Liberty, by way of variety, and two or three potations on the route 
by way of choking ‘* lean and yellow melancholy” short off at the neck 
It was, moreover hinted by Dick Sapper, 4 notorious mischief maker whose 
bead, from causes which shall be nameless, had outgrown the limits of all 
decency, that he, the chaste Sapper, bad once seen Doctor Clack winking 
at a good looking servant girl in the upper part of the city, and that she 
boldly retaliated this insolence by a broad grin anda look pre eminently 
sweet. But many of these stories were raised by fellows who never had 
the stamina to raise their own reputations, but merely went about like that 
ancient gentleman styled Satan, seeking whom they might devour 

Well, as we have heretofore stated, there was a queer old chamber in the 
Doctor’s habitation. He generally carried the key in his own pocket, or 
hid it carefully in some corner where the speculating members of his 
house hold would not be likely to descry it. If this department required 
any cleaning, the Doctor performed those functions himsel{—expregs or- 
dera were given by him that neither scrubbing brush nor broom should be 
brought near it, and the females of the house, who were never known to 
be toa anxious for extra work, forgot all about it in as short a time as the 
most fastidious taste could desire. Not so with our serio comic friend o!d 
Tom Wicks, who had lived with the Doctor twenty and one years, and 
proved himself to be as faithful a“ rough clerk” as ever curried a horse, 
or jobbed about the domicil of any nabob or well starched petit-maitre 
This good old fellow often thought about this roam, and as often associated 
it with something wildly mysterious, He never dared to raise the latch 
and peep in, he always imagined there was something in it which he had 
Letter not know, for on two or three occasions when he had reason to think 
the Doctor had gone in he heard something like a great dash of wa'er, and 
a groan, and his blood crept with awe, and vague dreams of dead men and 
bones, and ghastly skulls flitted through his sonl. He never said a word to 
any one about all this, but in the dark and lonely night when the thoughts 
of his departed parents and the littlechurch yard far away came to him 
in the ditoness of a lofiy chamber, they seemed to touch something in his 
mind that Jed to conjecturss about that room, 

But at last faithful Tom determined to leave the Doctor, and go out West, 
to settle down on a farm he had purchased with his long and careful earn- 
ings. After he made up his mind on what day he would bid a long fare. 
well to the scenes of his protracted labors, he looked all around the city for 


t a horse and buggy—one was, because | « 


| house, upon his panic- palzied frame. 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


b raised himself up to look at somet g white above if, caught I f 
t fell. kK ke e candle f s hand 
L¢ te > ae ‘* Murtt he nie g 
hunt Bis cane He then rose up, and as he was d ing so, he 
sught hold of the pole in the centre of the ** wee box,” he felt it moving 
in his grasp, he heard a sourd above, when all at once like a mighty ter- 
rent down roared the contents of the monstrous bathing machine, or bath 
Not dreaming of such a thing, he 
let such a yell out of him as roused the whole neighborhood from its pro 
priety, and a general rush was made to the scene by every body who heard 
the startling alarm. Two old gentlemen hard by, more notorious for their 
fat than their bravery, scrambled in at the instigation of the Doctor’s wife, 
found the Irishman on the floor, dragged his almost lifeless carcass to the 
glare of day, and laid him down as a trophy of victory. The following day 
the astonished Doctor and Billy Mullen dissolved by mutual consent. 





ANOTHER LETTER FROM “UNCLE SOLON.” 
On the Bayou Lafourche, away down somewhere in Louisiana, 

with a most: ownright clever fellow, Sunday, Jan. 28, 1849. 
There, Mr. Editor, that is as long as you are. Speaking of long things, 
I saw a Woman—no, it was a girl—as long as you are, a while ago. Il’il 
give you a letter an you like it. Heavens! what along cradle you would 
want. Talking of watery things reminds me that every body down East, 
pre-haps, don’t know what a ‘* bayou” is. Pronounced by-00—oo—as in 
boot. Well, I don’t knew myself exactly, except it’s a ‘* hole in the 
ground” with water in it, that sometimes runs out eendways, and sometimes 
sideways, and sometimes noways—and of which the State of Louisiana has 
a supply sufficient to raise al! the alligators required for home consump 
tion, and that you know is not a few, as niggers never eat anything else, 
since the cultivation of cotton hagrun out so that they can’t be fed any 

longer on cotton seed, 

And it is said that the alligators arn’t near so fat as they used to was in 





them days, cause the young nigs used to get very fat on that oleaginous 
food, and the masters always keep upa pen of alligators fatting, to which 
they feed all the surplus little nigs they have to spate. But times arn’! 
now as they were in them good old days. But talking of them varmiats, 
reminds me that it isa wonder that the planters here don’t train them to 
plowing. It might be done with all ease; as I alnrost recollect when my 
father was a sugar planter in Barbadoes, he had a splendil pair to grind 
cane. Talking of grinding cane reminds me of your ‘‘ rag chewer.” Why, 
that ig not a priming to chewing cane. Why, sir, upon my veracity, there 
is mnmany a plantation in this State belonging to some of those obstinate, un- 
improving, old-fashioned creoles, where they don’t make a pound of sugar 
except by negroes chawing the cane, 

**In the boiling process all impurities go off in the scum.” Ahem! 

But I forgot about the dy-o0. Well, sir, this one runs ouf, (in all Chris 





a good man to take his place, and attend tothe good old horse Flipper, 
and perform other duties as well as he had done. At last by patient search 
he came across an Irishman whose gift of gab, together with his length, | 
breadth, and thickness, made a favorable impression on Tom’s mind, and ! 
he took the covey instanter at his own bid. The son of Erin came on the 
appointed morning, and went to work with the air of a universal genius 
who knows a band of music from a flock of jay birds, and is not to be 
sneezed at by any timid plodder. Tom, with his usual benevolence showed | 
him what he had done, how he had done it, and, moreover, stated by way of 
a metaphorical flourish, that his new master would prove to be the right 
grit and nothing wanting, if he would only toe the mark and do his duties | 
dutifully. 

** But,” said Tom, in conclusion, and with a face long enough for any 
modern hypocrite, ‘* I’ve been in and about this house for twenty-one years 
come to-morrow, and I’ve never had a cross word with the Doctor. I’ve 
never broke a dish, kissed a chamber-maid, looked sour at meal times— 
and—and—never,” said he, in a whisper, accompanying it with a look that 
the fantastic John Owens could not counterfeit—** never have I looked, nor 
even attempted to look, in that room /” 

** What room ?” demanded Billy Mullen, the new man. 

** That room,” said Tom, pale as a night-cap, as he led him up te the 
door of the mysterious apartment and hit ita careful tap with his knuckles 
** That room !” 

‘* Well,” returned Billy Mullen with a sagacious air, which seemed to 
say that he knew green cheese from blarney, ** I don’t think V’ll ever bother 
with it either, Who the duce clanes it ?” 

* It don’t need any cleaning,” replied Tom; ‘ and as the Doctor always 
carries the key in his pocket, or hides it somewhere, and never says ‘* en- 
ter,’ why, of course, its not your business to pry into it, nor trouble about 
whether its clean or full of cobwebs.” 

** Well, it must be a strange room,” said Billy Mullen as they walked 
away. ‘* All the rooms I ever saw had to be claned, or the ian of the 
house Jost his characktar in the wink of an eye.”’ 


Tom Wicks packed up his wardrobe, which had grown enormously large 
during the lapse of years ; and, as it was far more imposing when proper- 
ly guised, in quantity than it was in quality, it took two big trunks, mode) 
ed after Noah's Ark, and likely made near the sametime, to hold it. After 
he had gathered together his fragments of unmentionables, his inventory 
of buttons, hooks and eyes, and jimcracks that have no name in Botany ner 
anything else, he bid every person farewell, and started off to his new 
home, proving himself to the last to be as honesta bit of flesh and blood 
as ever walked on ferra firma. 

Not three hours after he had departed, the unterrified Billy Mullen 
winked courageously at the old horse, Flipper, and gave him to understand 
by a paptomime ‘‘beavtiful exceedingly” that he had fallen into new hands, 
and if he would not show his keeping before long it would be because 
there were no oats in Alleghany County to enable him to carry out his li- 
beral designs, ‘ And,” exclaimed this spicy son of Paddy’s land, * that 
room must be seen to be believed. It won’t do to stick here in ignorance 
when larnin is cheap, and can be had for turning akay. The Doctor, bad 
luck to him, forbids any one to peep there, but I'll just go in some time 
through a joke and look about with caution. It might have plased old 
Tom, the baggage, to stay out of the room, but Billy Mullen is an obsarver, 
sure, and he’s goin to see what’s what ere a week, be japers !” 

Just exactly five days after Billy Mallen held this metaphysical conflab 
with himself, he went heart and soul, boots and breeches, in active search 
after the key of the mysterious chamber. The Doctor bad taken old Flip- 
per and his buggy and gone off to see his patients and taste some brandy, 
and our hero consequently had a glorious opportanity to find what he desir- 
ed. With a taste and ingenuity peculiar to himself, he looked every place 
where the key was never placed, before he came across the corner where it 
was, He snatched it with the grip of a midnight assassin, hurried down 
stairs to the door, unlocked it, stuck his head in merely to reconnoitre, 
drew back that picturesque part of his animal economy, exclaiming as he 
did so, ** Saint Patrick! It’s as dark in there asa pile of black tom-cats, 
but there’s one bleasin’, it’s not quite as noisy.” : 

Consoling himself with this bit of logic, he lita candle, and strode in. 
with as much of the bravo’s air as his awkward corporacity could assume. 
He did not see much to admire but cobwebs in far corners, two or three 
chairs about as straight in the backs as Boarding-School misses, an old ta- 
bie that bad very dropsical-looking legs, and sundry other mechanical in 
ventions 2s common in auction rooms as porkers in Ohio. But there was 
a little chamber in the very middle of this room. He crept up to the door, 
which was shut, looked in, and saw nothing but a pole hanging exactly in 
the centre of the “‘ wee box,”’ as he facetiously dubbed it. He went into 
it, for his curiosity was on the gui oive, and he panted after adventures as 
the toper does after cocktails. After he esconsced his lubberly individaali 
ty in the ** wee box,” as he once more styled it, he shut the door just to see 
if it shut like other doors ; bolted it, j ust to see if its bolt worked like other 





| water was made for them to go in, instead of wice wersee. 


tian countries streams run into large rivers,) but this one runs out ot 
the Mississippi at Donalsonville, about 200 miles above the mouth o! 
that river, and perhaps 100 above the mouth of this. That is ifone stream 
can be said to have a meuth when it has half a dozen, and the other none, 
except it is one of those kind of mouths that spread from year to year. 
Well, I said Bayou Lafourche runs out and runs down to the sea as though 
a portion of the ** Father of Rivers,” (well, it?s an old ‘*he one,” that’s a 
fact,) had got tired of travelling so far, and wanted to take a short cut to 
see the sea. And in time of such high water as this is, about four feet on 
an average of the surface would take the ** land route,” but the sovereigns 
along here have dam’d it so much, that it is actually afraid to leave the 
channel, except now and then of a dark night, by the aid of the crawfish 
sappers and miners, it slyly creeps out through a “ crevasse,” and then 
runs to that man’s calbage patch. In three days’ time every vegetable is as 
‘dead as a herring.” But about the dby-oo. Well, sir, it is just about the 
prettiest sample ofthat article now in market. It ison an average, at this 
time, being well up in the world—about 250 wide and 20 feet and upwards 
deep. It looks more like a most ‘* oncomun big canawl|” than it does like 
a patural born river, and the levee upon each side forms the towing paths, 
and as such are used, for the pulling along of sundry flat boats and other 
While the steamboats just go along in the water as though 
And along the 
shores of the aforesaid Bajou Lafourche there liveth some of the finest, 
fairest and best specimens of that crude article, called man; whereby, and 
under which term, woman art included, and to which appellations, descrip- 
live of quality, it ‘is verily intended that a part of the words aforesaid 
should, as they truly do apply. 

The * large majority” of the sovereigns living, moving, and having their 
being along the shores of this same big ditch, are of that class mentioned 
in a former letter, to whom ** happiness is a natural attribute ;” and as all 


water craft. 


happy people are always good, it follows that there is less vice among the 
Creole population of Louisiana, than among any equal number of people 
in the world, perhaps, occupying the same rank in that great omnium ga- 
therum, callec * society.” rs 

Give a Crenle—stop, let’s have thet word understood—half of ‘our 
folks” up North think it means one having a small cross of another breed 
of human cattle, not quite white. No such thing. The true appellation 
is, a child born here of European parents, But in the common appella 
tion, as now used here, it is applied to everybody and everything born here, 
And particularly all the French population of Louisiana are called Creoles. 
Then we have ‘*Creole houses”’—‘ Creole cattle’—** Creole sheep”— 
** Creole corn” —** Creole rice’ —*‘ Creole oranges”—et omni genus. And 
if you should conclude to come down here and furnish an occupant for that 
long cradle, the same would be called a ** Creole baby.” 

It is said that the French creoeles are ** born on horseback,” but from the 
inconvenience of the thing, I am led to believé it isa ‘* horse story,” and 
that it has been told on ’em because they are so soon and so much en horse- 
back afterwards, and always ride as though they were “ going after the 
Doctor,” or going to that old fellow that is said to be waiting about for those 
who take “ ductor stuff” in these Cholera times. Certes, they are, men, 
women, and children, most excellent horsemen,and they do put their little 
creole ponies through at a jumping pace. 

Therefore, as above, give a Creole a horse and a double-barrelled gun, 
and he is richer than any Yankee with two horses and a plow, particularly 
if the using of the same is included. 

They are indolent but contented, fond of drinking but not drunken, con- 
gregating much together but rarely gambling. They live in very humble 
dwellings, and upon cheap diet, and like all such people are fast giving 
away to the march of the Anglo-Saxons, who level their mud-built cabins, 
and erect palaces upon the ruins of the homes of their ancestors, and turn 
their hunting grounds into corn fields. Well, I suppose it is ‘* destiny.” 

To-day as I rode along down this beautiful stream, (now to-day ain’t 


not finish it till day after to-morrow,) I witnessed a ‘‘ crevasse” and its 
effects. The levee, when the water was up on it 6 or 8 feet, had giveo 
way perhaps an hundred feet in length, through which the water poured 
down with a “ roaring noise,” surrounding the houses of sundry natives, 
and spreading out over the fields farand wide, Fifty men, with inefficient 
means, and ill directed force, were trying to stop the breach. But atbou. 
sand Creole sacre’s, are not equal to one good strong Yankee dam, for such 
a job. 

‘That the levees break is no wonder; that they stand at all is the wonder, 
for they are composed of loose earth when first built, and the water is pow 
so near the top in many places, that steamboat waves throw the water 
clean over the levee into the road below, 

The bottom of the Lafourche (that means fork—fork, or branch of the 
Mi:-sissippi,) is rapidly filliog up, forcing the occupants of edjoining lands 
to build levees higher and higher every year. 


a 
yesterday, when I commenced this letter, but is to-morrow, because I did | a good Partridge dog that did not work well on Woodcock. 
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WOODCOCK IN AUGUST. 


Mr. Editor.—Not being immoderately fond of my own opinion, nor re- 
solved to insist upon absolute infallibility,one day I began to consider with 
myself whether woodcock might not be guilty, in August, of some singular 
procedure with which I was unacquainted; especially in parts of the country 
where I had never shot. My experience upon these birds has been mostly ac- 
quired in New Jersey, and the Western part of New York, where the mud is 
rich and very deep. Any one who has sported along the valley of the Black 
River, must have remarked, while in it up to his waist, the peculiarly dark 
color of the mud. In other States, where the ground is more stony, I thought 
perhaps the cornfields were not of. a nature to permit the birds boring in them. 
To ascertain the truth of this supposition, it being somewhat the fashion to 
bring in the opinions of one’s friends, P'wrote to a friend of mine, who lives 
in a part of the country where I have never shot woodcock, and where the 
ground is hard and strong. Here is his reply, it shows of itself the value of 
his opinion :— 

“ You wish to know how the woodcok act in this part of the country. They 
generally arrive here from the first tothe middle of April, and lay four eggs, 
never more, for I have found at jeast a hundred nests in my lifetime, and in- 
variadly with that number. They hatch the fore part of May, and never in a 
single instance have I found a second brood, so J do not think they ever have 
one in this part of the country. They remain on the breeding grounds till 
from the first to the middle of August, at which time the corn gets large 
enough to shade the ground, and if the soil is sufficiently moist, the birds 
will be found in all the cornfields suitable for them to bore in. I have fre- 
quently shot from twelve to twenty in a day in one cornfield, and a friend of 
mine once shot nineteen in a piece of corn of only a half acre, in one after- 
On the other hand, if the ground is very dry, they scatter themselves 
all about the country, where they can find shade and food. You will start one 
or two in a spot among springs, and in wet boggy places, and in small patches 
of open wo@d, where the ground is spungy, and the soil rich; in fact, in agreat 
many places where no man would think of looking for them. About the mid- 
dle of September farmers generally ‘ top’ their corn; this, of course, lets in 
the sun and the woodcock seek their old Summer grounds for shade in the 
day time, and feed in the cornfields at night, till their usual Summer haunts 
get moist enough to affurd them a sufficient supply of food, whereupon they 
for the most part remain there day and night. 

“ About the 10th Oct. the frostes gnerally commence atthe North, and the 
flight birds begin tocome down. These you will find in a great many places 
where they would not think of living in the summer; for instance, on warm 
southerly descents, where the ground is interspersed with springy spots; al- 
so ia moist white birch ground, and even sometimes amidst shrub white-oaks, 
where the soil is quite dry. As the weather grows colder they descend to al- 
der swamps, where they continue to bore, when ground less moist crusts over 
with frost. But the first weather we have cold enough to freeze the swamps, 
the birds all disappear, as it were in a body, not to be seen again till next 
Spring. Nevertheless, I have occasionally shot a solitary bird quite late in 
the season; even unto the setting in of Winter, once as late as the 10th of De- 
cember. 

The woodcock moults from the middle of August to the middle of Septem- 
ber, at v-hich time he is both poor and lazy, not worth the trouble of picking; 
but from the first to the middle of October, he becomes well feathered, sleek, 
and fat. While in moult they either lie very close and let the dog put his 
nose almost on them, or else run before the dog worse than youever saw 2a 
quail, I once knew old ‘ Dash,’ who, by the way, was as good a dog as any 
man ever pulled a trigger over, to draw on one in acornfield of about ten 


noon. 


acres for at least a half hour, and then only start him by getting him into a 
corner. I should have given it up, and ealled the dog away, had I not once oy 
twice seen the little fellow taking himself through the corn as fast as his legs 
could carry him. Among alders and long grass, I have seen them lie till they 
were almost under the sportsman’s feet, One instance with Dash I shall never 
forget; there is aswamp eight or nine miles from here, which I am in the 
habit of paying a yearly visit. For this purpose a friend and myself started 
with Dash, on a hot sultry day in 1842. 

Arriving at the place, I found another friend of mine had got the start 
of us and was just coming out of the cover. He had a fine looking cock- 
ing spaniel and said he had beat the ground thoroughly, but was unable to 
flush a single bird. I was disappointed at such an unpromising account, 
but having come so far, could not think of returning without at least a 
trial. That Jittleclump of bushes Dash is making for, I said, always at- 
forded me two or three birds. He replied, his dog had beaten the cover 
thoroughly, not two minutes before, Hardly had the words fallen from his 
lips, when Dash, entering the cover, froze stiff. He said it was impossible, 
but I assured bim Dash never lied, There the dog stood, every muscle ex- 
tended, and his eyes looking every moment as if they would drop ouf, 
‘© That is beautiful,” said friend B, and what is more, I added, it’s a wood- 
cock, for I knew by the dog’s action, 

Well, we flushed two couple, of which, be assured one couple fell into 
my bag, as did afterwards the other couple ona second rise. B. was as- 
tonished, his dog had not found them. It was simply because the wood- 
cock were in moultand did not move about much, and lay very close be- 
fore the dog. Beside the spaniel got himself overheated, while Dash was 
steady, and endowed witha capital nose. But to make a long story short. 
Presentiy Dash again draws, becomes certain and stands, and my bag num- 
bers five. Another! still another! till thirteen birds had been regularly 
fouid, pointed and shot on less than ten acres of ground in one afternoon ; 
and that ground having been previously beaten by what the owner considers 
ed,a firsi rate cocking spaniel, without flushing a single bird, Now if it had 
been a month later, and the birds in full feathers and consequently more 
active, B’s dog would bave found all or nearly all the birds. 

I can find more woodcock from the middle of Aug. to the first of Oct. 
than any man, with an equally good dog, can find from the first of July ‘g 
the middle‘of August, I mean in this section of the country. I can find 
them for this reason, they will be concentrated in the corn and buckwheat 
fields. At least sufficiently so for me to shoot from twelve to twenty per 
day. However, I should very well like to have the shooting postponed till 
October, for the bird at this season is so thin and poor as to render its 
carcass almost worthless, and is so easy a mark that he can hardly be 
missed, 

A dog for Woodcock should be like the Partridge dog, quite careful and 
invariably ron with high head, he must be staunch and point his birds at 
twenty yards distance, back bis fellows and drop to sbot. I have many a 
good Quail dog that was worthless for Woodcock and Partridge, but never 
But enough 
on this subject, I have already written five times as much as I intended ; 
I got in the spirit of it and did not know where to stop. 

Yours &c, A. 


A FOX HUNT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dear “Spirit.”—In that ancient, refined, and beautiful town of Carlisle, 
there used to be some striking originals, presenting distinct individuality of 
character. 

Now, in your large cities, men come in such constant collision and contact, 
washed to and fro by the daily tide of business like pebbles on the sea shore, 
or standing thick as trees in the forest, they assume an atrocious and weari- 
some similitude to one another; whereas, in small towns and rural districts, a 
man’s rough edges remain, aud he has room to grow. 

Daniel Boone nnderstood perfectly what [am driving at by a tedious cir- 
cumbendibus, for he complained that he was crowded, and threatened to ‘ flit’ 
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March 3. 


because a neighbor squatted within the annoying propinquity of fiteen miles 


' 7 | 
many originals, three of whom were once upon a time engaged 
ind laborious, fox hunt, wl were neither hors- 


Their su: id their toil and patience, as the se- 


S, I ind cess repa 
juel will show. Alas, this vulpine triumvirate are all earthed now—in more 
serious phraseology, they are withered, decompounded dust. 

Arthur Buchanan, Stophel Gould, and Sam George, were 


The wondrous three ’ 
Whose deeds are worthy immortality. 


to blaze and shine, I went into the pond and applied cold mud to my face 
to keep the swelling down, and dimly saw Arthur picking up ducks 
already the dear old man had 


I had fired at a ripple at a venture, and 


been pottering about, and had picked up and held in his hand twe wild 
ducks and eight tame ducks, all tame now. 

I refrained from wounding his sensibility on his deeply cherished respect 
for old Tell-Truth, by asking him how many ducks flew away. I rather 
opine nothing did fly away from that awful hurricane of lead. 


To be tedious, one moment. Three acres, or thereabouts, of bulrushes 


Arthur wes a rough carpenter and fence maker by profession, with which in- | grew upon the old channel, or natural course of the Letart Spring, before 


nocent pastime he amused his leisure moments. Hunting, in all ways, and 
with all sorts of original tools and weapons, was the master passion of his soul, 
and the serions business of his life. 

Stophel ‘ upheld Adam’s profession;’ he was a grave digger, and had been 
so for well nigh fifty years, 

Sam was ar amateur, supernumerary hand about a distillery which was situ- 
ated on the ‘perilous edge’ of the town. 

These three met one evening at the corner of the street. 

‘ Well, Stophel,’ said Arthur, ‘ how are the times with you?’ 

‘Oh, miserable!’ responded Stophel, ‘I have not dug a grave for more than 
a week.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Arthur, ‘Sam, what are you about.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied Sam, ‘Holmes is fixing his tubs and stills on some new 
principle, and until the job is finished it not only throws me out of employ- 
ment, but what is ten times worse, it stops my grog.’ 

Arthur was a benevolent man, and the bare recital of these misfortunes 
made him ponder deeply. His benevolence was by no means sickly or senti- 
mental, but active and practical, and he put it into immediate effect. Said 
he— 

‘Stophel, you and Sam come to my house to-morrow in the morning at 
three o’clock; bring your digging utensils along with you. Stophel has earth- 
ed many a sly fox, and if he is as good at unearthing them, we will not fail to- 
morrow; come at the hour, we must be at Gusten’s fields at daylight, and if 
there be athunder gust, as the skies promise, so much the better, the old foxes 
will stay at home, ‘ de gustibus non disputandum.’ I will pay you each two 
dollars a day and found.’ 

* Does finding include drink?’ sotily, but emphatically, did Samuel interro- 
gate his employer. 

‘Certainly,’ said Avthur. 

They consented. 

While Stophel and Sam are refreshing themselves with sleep for the serious 
labors of the ensuing day, we may be indulging in a long perenthesis with 
Arthur for its theme. 

Arthur was looked up to, respected, and beloved, by all the youth of spirit 
both of town and country, and when this with truth can be applied to any 
man, it speaks volumes in his favor. 

His excellence merits particular notice, and as he was my stern tutor in the 
shooting art, I venerate his memory. 

Ilis features were coarse, but most expressive; indeed, you may say he was 
well favored. As to corporeal dimensions, he was as strong as Ajax; he also 
was as modest as Xenophon. Here the similitude ends, he did not vouchsafe 
to strike a man, lest he should kill him, but he never retreated. His body was 
very long, thick set, and powerful. His legs were uncommonly short, from 
whence it follows that on horseback, as soldiers say, in the saddle, he was an 
immense man, but on foot he was about the medium size. 

He stocked, and you may almost say made, his own guns, of which he hada 
dozen at least; but his great favorite was ‘Old Tell Truth,’ as he called her, a 
Queen Anne’s musket barrel, of perdurable strength and toughness, compared 
with which, you know full well, 2 modern musket barrel is in comparison as 
an infant toa man. This piece of ordnance was stocked and mounted after 
modern fashion, when it should have been on wheels; and looked as the im- 
age of Memnon or the statue of Hercules might be supposed to look if bedi- 
zened with the drapery of a modern dandy. 

He called her ‘ Tell Truth’ because when she went off something was bound 
to fall, and all I can say is that if truth could always be uttered in tones as 
audible as her’s, error would soon be exploded from the land. 

I have been out with him often, and he never cared for taking a shot unless 
when it was conceded on all hands the game was out of reach of every one 
but him. Why, sir, when he sent his drift of shot through the densest foliage 
of the highest forest tree, the sweet light of Heaven would instantly break 
through, and shine where summer’s sun had not pierced for half a century, 
and indeed it was somewhat embarrassing to see and feel the multitudes of 
leaves that came circling to the earth, and the multitudinous twigs and dead 
limbs that rained down around you, at the crack, or I should say roar, of old 
Tell Truth. 

A farmer was resting on his plough near the Yellow-breeches Creek, about 
four miles from Carlisle, and about three miles from Walnut Bottom, and the 
rich lands, famous for squirrels. The Mount Rock Tavern, as it is called, was 
a mile further still. . 

‘ Well, neighbor, where are you going?’ 

‘I am going to Carlisle, to get Arthur Buchanan to come out and make 
some fence. 

‘Well, you will not find him at home, I heard old ‘Tell Truth’ roar a few 
moments since, about three miles Sow Sow West, from where I am sitting; my 
horses started at the sound—my horses in the other field are as well acquaint- 
ed with the report of old Tell Truth as they are with hay and oats, but I have 
a young unbroken stud in harness here, that gave me some trouble at the 
noise, as he was not much experienced; from the shadow the sun now makes, 
it is near dinner time, and by riding briskly you will find Arthur taking a bite 
at the Mount Rock Tavern.’ 

Asa matter of course, the man of business turned his horse’s head, rode 
as directed, and found his man. 

Thus you see old ‘ Tell Truth’ was a kind of mariner's star by which, and 
her soundings, navigators upon land could tell their latitude and longi- 
tude. 

I fired old ‘Tell Truth’ once; her awful outlines are visible at this moment 
to my mind’s eye. The capacious jaws of her old fashioned cock would have 
embraced a whole brick; copper caps were not in fashion then, you might 
have driven a horse and buggy, almost, between her frizen and her flint, and 
such was the savage strength and impetuosity of her mainspring, that had a 
barrel of potatoes been screwed into the ponderous jaws of her cock, or ham- 
mer, the fierce collision would have rained fire, as well almost as a flint stone 
would have done. ‘ ; 

The stock was made of black walnut; it should have been of iron 
wood, 

Ye sprigs of eloquence and ease, whose “young ideas are taught to 
shoot” by all the soft and easy modes of modern canonical law, made easy 
in shooting galleries forsooth—listen, if you know not what is meant by 
a recoil, to a paragraph from one who learned these things in the rough. 

One Saturday afternoon, coming home from school from Carlisle, the 
sweetest of towns, to Willow Grove, the loveliest then of rural residences 
upon earth, I saw Arthur, with “ Old Tell-Truth” in his hand, pondering 
at and near a certain pond, where, peradventure, a wild duck might be 
feeding—tall grass and splatterdock (vulgarly called) almost concealed the 
water from our view. Says he, ‘‘ Billy, take old Tell Truth, and if you 
see a duck take ashot. My bey,” says he, ‘‘ don’t you see that dipper ?” 
Ashamed and confused, I levelled old Tell Truth at a ripple that a diver 
duck might possibly have made, and blazed away. 

I was kicked, as sportsmen say, clean over and over, and fortunately 
alighted on soft, ploughed ground, when etars faded from my sight. It 
hurt my feelings to see old “‘ Tell-Truth,” who had done all the mischief, 
poised for a moment high in the air, in stern and savage mood, and. instead 
of alighting quietly beside me, viciously kicked at metwice af was 





art controlled its limpid waters for manufacturing purposes. More than 
an hundred thousand blackbirds roosted nightly on these rushes, and crack 
shots importuned Arthur to take a bang at them; being over-persuaded he 
loaded old Tell-Truth, and one evening sat upon the bank of grass hard by, 
and when twilight cast her sombre shadow he sent some boys into the 
roosting place to raise the birds, and when the black cloud arose slow and 
dense, he sent his storm of lead into the midst of them, and then leisure- 
ly walked home. Next morning, however, he came back, and sent some 
boys into the roost, armed with baskets to pick up the slain, and they bag- 
ged ninety-nine, or as fame says, nine hundred and ninety-nine; Arthur 
modestly said nothing about his exploit, or the number of his birds ; he 
counted by pecks, not units, and ene day when twitted on the nature of his 
achievement, and being told that he might as well have made it round 
numbers—‘* Why,” said he, with virtuous indignation, ‘* do you think Old 
Arthur or Tell-Truth would tell a lie for one poor, miserable blackbird 
and a swamp blackbird at that?” 

By this time, I think, Stophel and Sam should be reasonably refreshed, 
with sleep. So they allstarted by daylight for Gustin’s fields, Arthur car- 
rying old Tell-Truth, Sam carrying a jug of aqua vita, and Stophel wheel- 
ing a wheelbarrow laden with crowbars, picks, mattocks, spades, shovels, 
a small keg of gunpowder, and also implements to drill and blast limestone 
rocks. They had dug cellars before in the town of Carlisle, which, like 
St. Peter’s, is founded on a rock, and where stones enough are taken out 
of each cellar to build the house. 

When they got to the hunting ground, they threw off their coats, com- 
menced operations, and went, indeed, to work in good earnest. 

A notorious red fox, who had for five long years baffled the skill and 
laughed to scorn all the hounds and horses of those superb horsemen and 
hunters, the iron men of the times, the Ege’s, the Galbraith’s, the Houk’s, 
and such Nimrods as these—I say this red fox here in Gustin’s fields, had 
his headquarters, his castle of defence, his cleft in the rock, and also had 
here his interesting family. 

But Arthur, who had well studied his vulpine biography, eschewed hares 
and hounds, storm and stratagem, and vouchsafed to resort to the humbler 
and more protracted method of laying seige 

During the siege old ** Tell-Truth” lay in “grim repose,” upon the grass, 
in savage expectation of her ‘‘ eveniug prey,’’ (see Gray’s poems), from 
whence this thought is borrowed. Gray’s letters, like thatof Brown’s, are 
better than their poetry; will the world believe it?—dear cosmepolite do 
you? 

They dug off all the sod, disclosing the bare limestone, whose bottom met 
no doubt Symme’s theory somewhere below. They then con.meneed dril- 
ling and blasting, with most extraordinary patience and industry, and con- 
tinued at this work until nightfall. 

During the course ef the day, some wayfaring men hitched their horses 
unto saplings by the bridle rein, as they travelled along the walnut bottom 
road, and prompted by curiosity and noise from rock-blasting, inspected the 
progressing work without altogether understanding it. 


“* Well, Arthur,” says the wayfaring man,‘‘Gustin isimproving. You’re 
digging the cellar, I’ll now rent and improve; I’ll cultivate the fields ; the 
owner lives in Natchez, Miss., they say—it is a long distance to lay a land- 
lord’s warrant,—nothing about rents at present,—give me your face, and 
I'll be histenant. The limestone from the cellar will build the house.” 

** Mornin’ !” said Arthur ; ** we had better be off with the old tenant be- 
fore we are on with the new. The sod is thin, limestone is plenty, foxes 
are scarce, timber is reasonable.”’ 

And the wayfaring man wept upon his way rejoicing. 

Towards sunset, the toxes felt and indeed knew, that the matter was be- 
coming very serious indeed, and the old ones thrust their noses into day- 
light divers and sundry times, in a state of great perplexity, but being all 
the time much astonished at what was going on over and above ground, 
they wisely withdrew. 

Stophel felt much inclined to ask, as Chesterfield is said once to have 
done, whether gentlemen ever went fox-hunting more than once in the 
whole course of their lives. 

At eventide, Arthur condescended to address Stophel, and said he— 
“* Stophel, to-morrow will be market morning; go into town, call at the 
old woman’s for the market-basket, go you to Coart’s slaughter house, and 
bring it out full of offal. These poor things must be fed, and they have 
had no chance to day.” 

Stophel heard the mandate with sadness, and he obeyed in silence. 

The food was thrust into the toxes hole, and after having barricaded it 
with rocks piled on rocks, they left off work for the day. 

Next morning they were all at work again, with some slight additions to 
their implements—namely, gigs, bagnets, seines, &c., old Tell-Truth still 
reposing upon the grass, with the dews of the morning upon her. They 
opened the den’s mouth by reqoving the artificial quarry, and by drilling 
and blasting they at last disclosed and laid bare the intima penetralia, the 
parlor, and I may say the dormitory of the foxes. 

Arthur set his net, and the very first haul, as the foxes rushed out to es- 
cape, he fished up the two old ones, and crammed them at once into two 
flour bags, which he had ready upon the occasion, and tied the bags well. 
He then poked out and fished up the whole,family of young ones. 

They carried home their implements on one wheelbarrow, and their live 
game upon the other. 

Arthur paid his hands,off, penned up, fed, and admired his foxes ; he 
gave the old ones to gentlemen who had horses and hounds, and presented 
the young ones to various youths, with strict injunctions to feed them well, 
and when old enough to shift for themselves, either to let them go in the 
woods, or else give them alive, fat, and happy to some of those country 
gentlemen who could afford the sport of hunting them decently. 

He gave me one, and I kaow, so far as I was concerned, his benevolent 
injunctions were obeyed strictly and to the letter; with this slight morti- 
fication, namely, that my pet antedated the bliss of his liberation by leaving 
before I thought he was fit to take care of himself. Forr Pirr. 








WAY SIDE SKETCHES OF MEXICO. 


Dear Spirit.—You have probably seen in some of the American jour- 
nals a most glowing description of a visit made by Gen. Scorr and suite, 
accompanied by the Ayuntamiento of the city, to the famed ‘‘ Desierto,” 
aruin of noted celebrity not far from the city of Mexico, and near the road 
leading on to Toluca. It is not my purpose to describe overagain either 
the thrilling incidents of the visit, or the magnificent grandeur of the 
‘ruin’? itself, except so far as they may tend as explanatory of the manner 
in which I obtained possession of the M. S. copy, a translation of which I 
send you and which may be used (at your option,) for publication. 

Some short time after the entrance of the American army into the city 
of Mexico, and during if I mistake not, the pendancy of the Guadalupe 
Armistice, Gen. Scott was visited by the Ayntamiento or city fathers, and 
requested to name aday when he would allow them to accompany him 
upon a tour of observation, and with the ostensible object of examining the 
stupendous Aqueduct which supplies the entire city with its water, pro- 
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down, thus making three kicks in all. When daylight and stars ceased | country and the circumstances attending its c nstruction,) now known to 
| this continent. 


The General readily complied, 
per escort, sal lied forth fre 


i desire to look upon 


and accompanied by a pro- 


m the gates with as gay and glittering a cavalcade 


as one woul , With hearts as buoyant as the air they 
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} breathed, and their gaily caparisoned chargers giving free vent to their long 


' 
pent-up energies, dashed wildly on, seemingly to enjoy the excursion more 


than the riders themselves. On moved the cavalcade in the direction of the 
ever memorable castle of Chapultepec, near which place the Aqueduct 
takes its rise, chatting away gaily and forgetting that but a few weeks be- 
fore those heights had been the scene of one of the most warmly contested 
aqd gloriously won battles which ever crowned the American arms. Upon 
arriving here, we all expected to return, out not so, the Mexican embas- 
sy leading on, we naturally followed, taking the great national road lead- 
ing to Toluca ; and now, like the mariner upon the great pathless deep, 
without either compass or object, we held steadily on, wondering what was 
to be the next object of interest held up to the admiring gaze of our gal- 
lant old chief. But our curiosity could scarcely be restrained within bounds, 
when arriving at la fonda de Guajemaepa, the head of the column turned 
off the main road and leading into one of the wildest and most solitary ra. 
vines I ever passed through in all my life ; still, knowing so well the Mexi- 
can character, we dare not askthe question whither are we tending and 
for what object ? less it would appear discourteous to our guests, who in 
their suspicious characters, might place an improper construction upon the 
question, either as tending to a suspicion of their honesty, or a manifesta- 
tion of fear upon our part, either of which inferences we were unwilling 
they should draw, and therefore followed on musingly, determined to be 
fully prepared for any emergency which might arise. Yet the magnificent 
grandeur of the scene, the deep ominous silence only broken by the clatter 
of our horses hoofs, thesoft soothing trickling of the little rivulet which 
glided by like the mellow hour of eve o’er the troubled soul, the tall ma- 
jestic cypress whose mighty trunks had stood the terror of perhaps one 
thousand earthquakes, now stood calmly basking as it were in the shade 
of their own making ; all, all conspired to unnerve the warrior soul and car- 
ry him back to scenes of early youth, when in fancy’s region his enchan- 
ted soul communed with its God and the pure images of its own creation. 
The soldier’s heart expanded with the surrounding scene, and the stern war- 
rior was again a child, the fierce and angry passions of the battlefield had 
been mellowed into the soft and endearing recollections of home, a mo- 
ther, a sister, a wife, and of one perhaps dearer than them all, she who 
with trembling hand and throbbing heart had buckled on his armor and 
bid him God speed to the detence of his nation’s honor. 

*T was in reveries such as these that from an angle in the path, the shrill 
blast of a bugle was heard, and in an instant, more than an hundred horse- 
men sprang to theic steeds—hark ! ’tis but the rushing of the wandering 
blood back to its home, the heart; and the flashing of trusty sabres from 
their scabbards—’twas a moment for the mighty soul; of our great chief to 
shine forth in all of its splendor. Casting his soldier’s eye o’er his little 
band, he there saw the heroes of his own making, and in each face might 
he mark the reflection of his own mighty soul, ’twas enough, he felt in that 
moment, that the whole Mexican army could not conquer them,—*‘ but 
lo ! instead of mounting barbed steeds to fright the souls of fearful adver- 
saries,” the Mexican soldiery are seen (with heads uncovered) nimbly ca- 
pering to the rear, as a complimentary escort to the honored Americans. 
The excitement was glorious, and intruth to some of us at least, the de- 
nouement a little more so. Twas now the rich and thrilling sounds of a full 
band of martial music floated o’er the dead silence, waking the echoes’ 
from their hiding places in the rocky cavern, and all moved on under very 
different feelings and scon emerged upon a beautiful table-land, and there 
for the first time rose to our admiring and astonished view, the magnifi- 
cent ruin, known as the ‘ Desierto.” Fitting monument for such a scene, 
far away from contact with the wicked and selfish world, and in the sereni- 
ty of wild mountain grandeur, rose its vast domes and steeples, from whose 
tops pealed forth the solemn vespers upon the stillness of even’, calling 
upon its world-abjured inmates, and even the rocks and solitary glens by 
their echoes to render thanks unto their great Creator,—long have those 
mighty domes and spires crumbled into ruin, and no more is the silence of 
even’ broken by the chiming of those distant mountain bells ; they are all 
gone, and only the vast pile of ruin remain, where the ivy and birds and 
beasts of prey now uainterruptedly lay claim to the possession of what was 
once the pride of the church and an asylum from the persecuted world. 
’Twas therein this wild and romantic spot, ‘‘ Dear Spirit,” that the 
Ayuntamiento had prepared a most agreeable surprise in the form of a ban- 
quet for our gallaut old chief—and Laurent, who has not either heard 
or read of Laurent? the first man of the age in getting up a good dinner, 
and I assure you that upon this occasion, ‘* Laurent was himself again,” for 
it seemed that the very earth at his magic yielded up the most delicious 
viands, wines, and fruits. 

And now to explore that vast ruin ; already considerable excited by the 
morning’s ride, which being greatly increased by the good cheer of our 
guests, each one sallied forth confidently expecting to encounter an adven- 
ture of some kind or other. Crawling along a subterranean corridor, I was 
almost suffocated with the damp, musty atmosphere, which seemed stag- 
nant in those tenantless and deathlike apartments, when I came upon one 
more remarkable than any of the others which I had observed, and deter- 
mined to explore it more fully ; there was yet to be seen in perfect preser- 
vation a narrow stone seat, or more properly a sharp prolongation of the 
stone wall, upon which the miserable and blinded devotee would sit for 
hours, as one of the many species of caétigation used by them to chastise 
the physical man for the faults and immoralities of the mental—it wae 
near this means of tortureI observed by the dim light whichI carried, 
that one of the large rocks which composed the wall of the cell was loose, 
and by a very little effort upon my part was dislodged, exposing an arti- 
ficial vacuum of some foot or foot-and-a-half square, which had evidently 
been chiseled out for some purpose ; into this [ thrust my light, and com- 
menced throwing out some rubbish which had fallen down, when my fin- 
gers came in contact with—oh my God ! a small box—gold! gold ! gold! 
the ounces! the ounces! I immediately rose, trembling from head to foot, 
and crept to the entrance to see that no one was watching me, and satis- 
fied of this, I returned to snatch from their secret hiding place and hug to 
my bosom the precious treasures which I had so miraculously discovered. I 
seized cautiously hold of the box, which from the ages it had laid buried 
was considerably decayed ; with much effort I hauled it forth, and when 
entirely released from the rubbish which had surrounded it, it certainly 
felt too light for gold. Oh! the sickening thought, the heart paled, and the 
hand trembled, for now perhaps instead of yellow glittering ounces, my 
eyes would encounter the hideous spectacle of a human skull, or some- 
thing yet mere appalling. I hesitated a moment, yet only for a moment ; the 
box must be opened and the contents examined whatever they might be, 
and with the assistance of my sabre I very soon wrenched the mouldering 
lid from its fastening, and to my relief discovered nothing more or less than 
a lot of old soiled and discolored papers, and among the rest a parcel neat- 
ly folded and tied up. The thought instantly flashed across my mind, this 
then is the last will and testament of some miserable old miser, who in 
his fanatic zeal has severed asunder the ties of family and friends, and left 
this precious document to point out to the fortunate finder, the immense 
treasures which a life of abstinence and penury had accumulated. I imme- 
diately wrenched the outer covering from the package, and there read in 
large Spanish letters—the following. 

A TRUE SKETCH OF THE VICISSITUDES OF HUMAN LIFE. 

And was this all’ Decidedly dissatisfied with my treasure, I ghrust the 
soiled package into my pocket, determining at some future time when in 
a better mood, I might philosophisr -- Titoquise with the lonely writer 
upon the vicissitudes and ups an: -ns of human life. gI now thougn: 
of rejoining the company, and soon aerged into the pure fresh mountain 
air again. I said nothing of my ad’ venture ; ;and the order was soon given 
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to mount. when we all left those sacred ruins to their solitude again. Ar- 
riving at the city, I hurried to my quarters, and there determined te quiet- | 
y follow the wanderi gs the author of my package. And now ‘“ Dea! 
Spirit” s i it suit your convenience and inclination tofo vy witl 
thie Mad Priest in his denunciation and recriminations against our ¢@ 
and happy world—here they are. 

‘“* My clericalname is Juan de Madrid, and I was born in Old Spain, in the 


province of Malaga, of noble parentage and to great possessions. I was 


the only son of my fond and doating parents, who looked upon me as the 
only stay of our ancient and honorable house, with none other than a 
younger sister to share their joys and favors; I very young learned to feek 
my importance, and at 181 begged my fond parents to permit me to en- 
ter upon the profession of arms, which had long since been marked out for 
me; my father himself having served with distinguished honor in the 
wars of , had only to ask to obtain for me the rank of sub-lieu ‘enant 
in the Queen’s Guard ; here I soon became very popular, for with (and I 
may now mention it without a show of vanity) a sufficiently good personal 
appearance, and moderate mental acquirements, added to a large fortune, 
which I expended with a lavish hand, I soon drew around me a host of 
sycophants and admirers. I also now rose rapidly in my profession by 
means of an adventure, which has been the percursor of all my after mise- 
ry and ruin. 

Having been passing afew days of absence with a messmate at his 
father’s résidence in shooting, angling, &c., | received an order which com- 
pelled my immediate return to my regiment. I at once complied, accom. 
panied by a single attendant; we had not proceeded more than three 
leagues when the heavens began to lower and very soon the threatening 
storm broke forth with terrific violence. We put spurs to our horses and 
endeavored to reach some friendly cottage where we might find protection 
from the raging tempest ; at this moment I descried a horse without a ri- 
der, dashing furieusly by, yet sufficiently near to discover that he ~as ca- 
parisoned with the Queen’s livery; which was always worn upon her 
hawking excursions. I immediately checked my steed, and gazed wildly 
around ; and Oh God! what was my horror to see dashing directly on to- 
wards me, a carriage drawn by six white Arabian steeds, who in their mad 
fright were furiously dashing over rocks and precipices, threatening at 
every moment to hurl the carriage and its inmates (it any there be, for 
driver and postillion there were none) to atoms—what was to be dose— 
was there norescue? My determination was at once formed; those mad 
steeds should pass on but o’er my dead body, as I would oppose it asa 
bulwark for the preservation of my gracious majesty, the Queen; for | at 
once discovered that the carriage and livery were her’s, i ordered my at- 
tendant to seize and make ready one of his pistols, and at a signal from me, 
to shoot one of the leading horses ; I at the same time unloosed from my 
saddle bow, a rope, whieh I always carried, known asthe ‘“* Lasso;” and 
when all was prepared, which occupied but a moment, we silently await- 
ed the approach of the frantic beasts; on they came with teirfic speed, and | 
at the proper moment I cried now’s our time, and with it the sharp crack of | 
my attendant’s pistol—down tumbled one of the foremost horses, and whirl. | 
ing the Lasso; the fore legs of the other were soon tightly bound within its | 
coil, and he too ‘* hors de combat,” the others rushing upon the prostrate | 
bodies of their companions were completely entangled and forced to yield | 
themselves unwilling prisoners of war. We immediately rushed to the | 
carriage, wrenched open its doors, and Oh God! what was the spectacle | 
which there met our view; there lay the Queen with one of her maids of | 
honor, senseless and prostrate. The storm having partially abated, we lift- 
ed them upon the green sward, which was completely saturated with water, | 
having spread my cloak to receive them, and using all the means which 
were at our disposition. It was some considerable time ere we discovered | 
the least signs of returning animation; at last the Queen opened her eyes 
and gazed wildly around her, but immediately closed them again, and with 
a shudder, as if to shut out some horrible reflections which were forcing | 
themselves upon her mind. I was kneeling by her side chafing her hands, | 
when she again opened her eyes, and in a feeble voice asked me where | 
she was, what had been the horrible scene through which she had passed, 
or wasita dream? [endeavored to tranquiliize her, and begged her to 
quiet herself; assuring her that when she became composed, I would ex. 
plain all to her satisfaction—but this was impossible ; she again demanded, 
‘* Who are you, Sir, that rescued me from the horrible death which yawn- 
ed before me? Speak, sir, speak, I implore thee ; I command you!” I saw | 
from her manner it would irritate, rather than benefit, to attempt to par- | 
ley any longer, and at once told my name and rank; and that having, as the | 
reader already knows, been passing a few days with a friend in the coun- 
try, and was returning when I accidentally discovered a carriage without 
driver or postillion madly dashing across the plain, to check the mad ca- 
reer of those wild horses and rescue if possible the inmates, was the first 
impulse which crossed my mind, and that having most happily succeeded, 
I begged that her gracious majesty would return to the carriage and allow 
me to accompany them to the palace. The fair Countess of was also 
fast recovering, and we happily learned that neither of the ladies, with the 
exception of some severe bruises, were seriously injured. [again urged her 
majesty, as the ground and atmosphere were exceedingly damp, to return to 
her carriage ; ‘‘ Not before, sir, | have at least rendered a trifli ng return 
to our deliverer ; accept Sir Captain this stall token of our favor and es- 
teem,” at the same time taking an elegant gold chain from off her own neck 
and throwing it over mine ; she now turned and presented me to the beau- 
tiful creature, her companion, and told her to thank me as their deliverer, 
I replied that I had already been sufficiently repaid by the honor of having 
been ins{rumental in rescuing them, to require any other thanks or acknow- | 
ledgments ; yet the fair Countess, with a smile so bewitching that I could 
not object, said, ‘* Kind sir, I must be permitted to join our gracious Queen 
in thanking you for your generous self devotion in rescuing us from the 
most terrible of deaths.” I bowed my head in silence, my lips refused ut- 
terance to the feelings of the heart, and I felt that I would have encounter- | 

ed dangers ten thousand times as imminent to have received another such 
emile from that fair face. To me it was more gracious than all the gifts and | 
henors of the Queen ; and even now, although far off from the land of kin- | 
dred and birth, shut out from contact with the world in this miserable 
cell, the recollection oft times provokes a return of memory to that fair 
face as mantled with a timid blush, she thanked me as her deliverer. 

The Queen now signified her readiness to return, and as my assistant and 
myself were reharnessing the horses, up came dashing several of the Lords 
in attendance on the morning’s excursion, expressing in earnest tones their 
Congratulations at her Majesty’s almost miraculous escape. ‘* My Lords,” 
said she,** [ have only to thank this gallant young officer, Capt. ——, and 
his faithful attendant, for this poor life and that of my dear little Countess 
They, at least, my Lords, were not frightened in the hour of danger, bu; 
nobly perilled their own lives to check the mad flight of my treacherous 
Arabs, and rescue that of their Queen.” I at once read im her Majesty’s 
tone a rebuxe to those Lords for a conceived want of proper attendance in 
the morning’s excursion. The Queen then signified to an elderly, lignifi- 
ed gentleman, to approach closer, and said, inan under tone. ‘* My Lord 
——, see that this young officer is confirmed in the rank which he deserves, 
and which I have given him; and that his faithful attendant be promoted to 
the rank vacated by him, aad that they both be placed over that department 
of the Queen’s guard which is always nearest our person.” My mind was 
so bewildered with the events of the morning that I could neither reason 
or reflect, and it was only after arriving safely at the palace, and retiring to 
my owa room, that I endeavored to calmly survey my own position. What 
was it?, B@t yesterday comparatively an obscure individual, to-day promi- 
nently in favor with the great source of all favors—the Queen. Yesterday an 
inferioz, the very lowest officer in my régiment—to-day the chief of a dis- 
tinguished commiand. Yesterday a beings without a thought or an aim for 
the future—to-day one whose very soul, wildly throbs at its mention. All 




















| if possible, ** that miniature was still more beautiful, and, sir, may this not 


' and true likeness of my affianced 


| know it. Punishing as they deserved the ringleaders, I determined to send 


my leisure hours, all the energy of my character, all the faculties of my | 
mind musi, henceforth, instead of being squandered with reckless and idle 
companions, be centered in the one great object—for the happy termination 
| Of that which had been so gloriousiy begun 
*Tis useless to dwell upon events as they occurred—’tis sufficient to say 
that I became day by day more highly honored and favored ; ’twas like a | 


dream, so smoothly and happily did life then glide away, and I only awoke 
to find myself the affianced of my lovely Countess. Yet her stern old father 
had decreed, ere I could call her mine, I must carve a name high in the 
** niche of fame,” which should not only honor his noble house, but descend 
to the latest posterity. 

’Twas now that the newly discovered continent of America was filling 
the civilized world with such startling adventures—’twas there my own 
countrymen were performing deeds worthy of demigods, and there I de- 
termined to seek my own career of glory and renown. [immediately com- 
municated my plans, with my reasons, to the Queen, and prayed her co- 
operation, which she reluctantly yielded, and I set sail a few months after 
for the New World, with a special commission, and as fine an armament as 
ever left old Spain. The enthusiasm and romance of the new country had 
drawn around my standard some of the most distinguished Cavaliers of the 
old world. My mission for atime proved more successful than my most 
ardent or enthusiastic wishes had anticipated; in the language of the great 
Roman—* I came, I saw, I conquered.” Among my band of followers 
there was a young Arragonese, a cavalier of an ancient and noble family, 
and of a most promising character. Upon this young man] lavished more 
than ordinary kindness, and of the whole band he alone at all enjoyed my 
confidence, for with a gay and cheerful disposition, he carried a heart, for 
danger, as brave as ever throbbed in Roman’s breast ; and for these, with 
other good qualities, I loved him. Sitting alone one evening, deeply ab- 
sorbed in reflections, [ had unconsciously taken from its hiding place the 
miniature of my affianced wife—there I sat gazing wildly upon it, and so 
deeply chained were my faculties, that I had not discovered that my young 
Arragonese had silently entered the room, and had been for some moment 
gazing with fascinated eyes, and as much absorbed incontemplating the 
miniature as myself. I at last discovered him, thrust the miniature into 
my breast, and in a stern voice demanded, ** How is this, sir, that you in- 
trude yourself without being announced upon my privacy?” The young 
man, taken by surprise, stammered an apology and left the room. Loving 
the youth I soon repented me of what I had done, and when a few days af- 
ter, as he entered my room with ‘* Pardon, mi Capitan, for conduct a tew 
days since which must have appeared both rude and ungentlemanly, but 
wishing to consult you upon business, I announced myself in the usual 
mode by knocking at your door, and receiving no reply, I opened the door 
and seeing you, entered; observing you deeply engaged in reflection I hesi- 
tated about disturbing you, and was about retiring when my eye accident- 
ally fell upon the miniature which you held in your hand, and oh! kind 
sir! the resemblance it bore to a fond and absent sister so completely fas- 
cinated and attracted my attention, that I entirely forgot the object of my 
coming. I again beg you, pardon, mi Capitan, and ask as a favor, (if pos- 
sible,) that you will again permit me to gaze upon that miniature?” | 
could not refuse after his very polite and satisfactory apology, and handed 
it to him; he seized hold of it and seemed for several moments to gaze 
with a most devoted and brotherly affection. My heart expanded towards 
him, and I asked ** If he thought the likeness as striking as he first imagin- 
ed it?’ He replied * No,” although he had always considered his sister 
the most perfectly beautiful creature living, he was forced to confess that, 








possibly be the work of the imagination—a fancy sketch?” * Oh, no,” I| 
replied, his flattery having completely mastered me, “this, sir, ts a living | 
wife, the Countess of ——.” A slight} 
shudder seemed to pass over his frame as he quietly returned the minia- 
ture, thanked me, and left the room. From that moment the young man’s 
manners entirely changed; hitherto always buoyant and happy, he now 
seemed sombre and sad, seldom if ever coming into my presence, and when 
so his manners always seemed constrained and uneasy; none could account 
for this sudden, yet palpaple change, in one usually so happy and content- 
ed; day by day he grew worse and worse, until at last he solicited permis- 
sion to return home. Irepresented to him the impossibility of returning 
except by a special commission, which I was not then prepared to despatch 
at that time, but assured him at the earliest possible opportunity one should 
be prepared, and that he might accompany it, I furthermore besought 
him, that if he was unhappy, and it I could possibly assist him in any way, 
that he might confidently rely upon me todo so, He thanked me kindly, 
and assured me that it was out of my power to render him any assistance, 
except to return home as soon as possible. An opportunity presented itself 
much sooner than I at that time anticipated ; for some days back I had dis- 
covered a spirit of discontent and insubordination among the soldiery, and 
only by the merest accident discovered in time to frustrate and punish, one 
ofthe darkest laid plots of treason and villany ever conceived—and would 
you believe it, reader, this Arragonese, this youth upon whom I had lavish- 
ed kindness upon kindness, was the instigator; yet at that time I did not 


several others back to old Spain, and there have their trial, and for this pur- 
pose dispatched a vessel under the command of the Arragonese; but the 
seeds of rebellion had taken root, and the vessel was still seen hovering in 
port, when another and more successful attempt was made, which resulted 
in my complete overthrow and being: made prisoner. Here I lay in the 
most wretched state of confinement, whilst ‘a Arragonese was making his 
way safely back to his native land, and immediately upon arriving present- 
ed himself at Court, having previously liberated his prisoners, who, to 
gratify their revenge, readily joined him in a scheme of falsehood to effect 
my ruin; they were to represent that I, by a course of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, had alienated myself from the whole band, and had fallen a victim to 
their just indignation, presenting a petition purporting to be signed by 
every member of the company, and praying that my second in command, 
(a cavalier of distinguished family,) be confirmed as their leader, whilst he, 
the Arragonese, was to represent me to the Queen as being very kind, 
brave and generous, his true and much lamented friend, that I had been 
basely assassinated by a band of murderers, having, as he represented, been 
my most devoted friend, barely escaped their murderous knives himself, 
and under a well-devised pretext returned to vindicate my honor and bear 
a last message to my affianced wife, and prayed the Queen that she would 
bring him before the Countess for that purpose. 

The Queen, deeply affected by his recital, for she truly loved me, com- 
plied with his request ; and the villain played so well his part that he left 
both the ladies deeply sympathising witb him for all the dangers and trials 
he had encountered in my behalf, assuring him of their future interest and 
protection, and permission to visit them at his pleasure; this he did not 
tail todo, and when alone with the Countess would describe again and 
again the scene over the miniature, and how he had struggled te bear that 
precious treasure back to her own hands, which her lord had treasured with 
such devotion, but that the murderous vill ains had discovered it and ground 
it to atoms over the corpse of his dead master. 

’Tis madness to dwell upon the subject longer, suffice it, his villany 
triumphed—they were married. Yes, that heart which had been pledged 
to me upon the altar of true affection, by a villain’s arts—another’s—and that 
other the villain himseif who had been so highly honored and loved by the 
one so basely wronged. 

There is a retributive justice which follows close upon the tracks of hu- 
man crimes and wickedness, and when the villain least expects it, he is 
hurled from his seat of conceived security into an abyss more ferrible, more 
withering than Devils incarnate themselves could devise; such was the 
fate which awaited my false and treacherous betrayer, as well as my own 
self. Lingering in my damp and pestilential dungeon, without a ray of 





| wretchedness. 


hope for the future, when I was aroused from the torpor and gloom which 
had settled upon me by the announcement from my jailors that upon con- 
dition I would pledge my honor not to attempt a prosecution against them, 
I would be immediately set at liberty and carried back to old Spair Too 
eager to regain my liberty upon any terms, I at once complied and again 
breathed the free air of heaven. A vessel was in readiness and I lost no 
time in leaving a country where I had known so much of misery and 
Our voyage was prosperous, and [ once again set foot upon 
my dear native land, but only, reader, to experience in its fullest extent, 
and full to the brim, the cup of misery which awaited me. Immediately 
upon reaching shore I repaired toa ‘* Fonda” to obtain some refreshments, 
and whilst it was being prepared eagerly devoured the contents of the 
newspapers—a pleasure which had been so long denied me. And there, 
oh G—! my eyes first beheld the infamy and misery which had been heap- 
ed upon me—yes, there [ first read the fatal marriage announcement of the 
only being I ever truly loved, and for whom alone life was worth preserv- 
ing ; and married, too, to him whom I had most befriended. Could it be 
possible ? perhaps some hideous dream; or was I not again a prisoner in 
my miserable dungeon. So shocked was I at what I had read, that I was 
totally unconscious of every thing around me, and was only aroused from 
my painful reverie after several announcements that the refreshments I had 
ordered were ready. I had no longer any disposition to eat or drink; I 
threw the waiter 2 half crown and again read the fatal paragraph. ’Twas, 
alas! but too true. I seized my hat and rushed from the house, going I 
knew not whither. Yet, O,no! I could not believe her false; they had 
imposed upon her by rumors of my death. I now called to mind the singu- 
lar conduct of the false villain who betrayed me, the first time he beheld 
her miniature ; all was now clear to my mind—his singular and unac- 
countable conduct afterwards, all went to convince me that she had been 
deceived, and I most fatally betrayed. I endeavored to collect myself, to 
reason what was the best course to pursue; he must die, and that, too, ere 
another night had passed. 

To gain admittance into his chamber, and there taunt him with his in- 
famy, and then, if possible, myself to die, was the only wish that now 
haunted me. Alas! I knew but too fatally well all the secret winding 
passages in the palace, and trusting I might encounter him in the former 
apartments of the Countess, I determined to seek him there. I now became 
more collected, and awaited the proper hour for my purpose, and when it 
arrived stole silently into the secret passage which led to the Countess’ 
apartments. Arriving there, I removed a secret pannel and stepped full 
into the room, and but too true, oh! my G—! there lay in fond embrace 
the betrayer and his victim. I stood for several moments gezing upon 
them, and heard her, who even insleep was true, murmur, ‘* Juan, Ju 
why didst they force thee from me, to die by murderers in a foreiga land 

’Twas enough; I needed no other confirmation of what I felt to be tuo 
true before. I now approached the bed-side and hissed into his ear, ** Vil- 
lain, thou art at last caught! Awake and defend thy miserably perjured 
life!’ He awoke and gazed wildly around him, snd seeing me, sprang up 
and exclaimed, ** Who art thou, midnight assassin, that demands my life ?” 
** One who has been gazing fondly on the miniature of thy sister—one who 
has been lingering for years in prison by thy plotting—one who has been 
dead to effect thy vile purposes—one who has been permitted to live again 
totaunt thee with thy infamy, and hurl thy soul to perdition! Dost thou 
notknow me? Iam thy Captain whom thou left rotting in a dungeon to 
rush to his bridal couch, and upon that couch shalt thou die! Take that, 
villain!” striking him with my sword, ‘‘arm and defend thyself or thou 
diest the death of acoward!” Our swords crossed, the noise and confu- 
sion awoke the Countess, who sprang out of bed, crying ** Murder! mur- 
der! oh, kill him not; kill him not!” Our eyes met, she knew me not, 
and with a bound sprang between us—fatal bound / for just then her hus- 
band, taking advantage of the pause, made athrust, which to parry m 
sword passed through her heart, and she fell dead at his feet. ‘ Oh, God} 
andam I her murderer too”—another thrust and the villain lay quietly 
with his victim. 

[ rushed from the apartment, the air seemed filled with hissiog serpents, 
my tracks closely followed by howling demons, and upon my shoulder sat 
a gory death’s-head hissing in my ear, ‘ Villain, thou art at last caught ;” 
and with a bound the nearest demon fastened his icy talons into my back, 
and I fell senseless upon the earth. How longI lay there I know not, or 
what occurred afterwards, [know not; Ionly know that when I awoke, 
I had been the inmate of a mad-house, for how long I could not tell, for 
my locks which then were black, were now as white as snow. Yes, read- 
er, I had been for years and years a raving maniac, and Oh! how happy 
was the maniac’s life compared to the murderer’s. I was pronounced cured, 
and told I might leave whenever it suited me. But whither, or what to 
do with myself I knew not; and determined to pass the few remaining 
days of my miserable life in the service and in the house of God; and by a 
strange fatality sought the same country where I had once before expected 
to find honors and renown. I arrived at this lonely spot, and besought the 
superior to admit a spirit crushed with the afflictions of the world, and who 
only sough t a quiet place to die in peace and in the service of his Maker 
My prayer was granted, and here I’ve lived endeavoring to wipe out a life 
of sin and wickedness, by penance and devotion ; and here I hope to die.” 

Here * Dear Spirit,” ends the manuscript, and if you deem it worthy 
insertion, do so, and believe me truly, 

Your friend, 


REFLECTIONS OF THE CROSSING SWEEPER 
IN RETIREMENT.—No. 8. 


—_—, 


Among the beautifully meantng expressions which escape from the lips, 
not only of sententious persons, but of men and women living in the world 
who would feign appear to have some decency left—is that of ‘ moral force 
and ‘moral courage.’ What it means is one thing, what they mean, when 
they make use of it, is another. 

It is great moral courage in some people, no doubt, to keep away from a 
race—people, I mean, who have no taste for one. It requires immense 
moral force for an ugly old maid to be prudent and give no encouragement, 
or allow herself to be cajoled into error, by the too flattering tongues of gay 
and handsome gallants—she will tell you so, and she will point herself out 
a3 an example to her young and lovely nieces—buds and blossoms of seven- 
teen and twenty yearsold. She will point out numerous instances ot young 
women falling, and becoming monuments of disgrace and infamy, merely 
for the want of the moral courage which has, thank heaven! upheld 
her. 

One man will descant upon the wealeness and folly of another,or of others, 
for not doing precisely as ke does—merely because they have not, accord- 
ing to his account of the matter, suficient moral energy to act, nor force to 
resist. Mrs. Chick, who was as strong as a horse, blamed poor Mrs. Dom- 
bey for not ** making an effort.” Nobody supposes it requires any moral 
courage to avow their own defects. Nobody supposes that moral courage 
is necessary to stand alone against all the humbuggings and affected supe- 
riority of those whose position in the world is supposed to be more elevated. 
It does indeed require moral courage, according to the idea that many per- 
sons have of it, to hear a friend abused behind his back—and hold your 
tongue,—about as much as it does to refuse a disagreeable invitation—about 
as much as it does to withhold alms from a beggar—or charity in any sense 
of the word—about as much as would prevent your paying a visit of con- 
dolence to a bereaved friend—or of kindness to one sick. It requires, of 
course, no doubt, no end of moral force to restrain one from striking ano- 
ther man bigger than yourself who has insulted you. It requires a great 
deal of moral courage to meet aman whom you blackguard in every way 
behind his back, but who has nevertheless the whip-hand of you, with 
smiles. 

Well ! let these morally courageous people glory in their own magnan- 
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i—as long as gainiog repute and praise by profiting, at the smallest 
expense possible to yourself, by the talents of another, Is called patronage— 
Why not call inactive selfishness moral courage ? Now good-bye to the 
sudject of moral courage. 

Oh, the snow! the snow! when shall we see the end of it? that calls 
up reflections too. Some people say it reminds them of purity, so it does 
at first, but alas! if all purity were like snow it would not be worth much. 
It may perhaps be as well likened to hypocrisy, athin attractive covering 
over a great deal of dirt and filth, and when the snow comes to melt away, 
like the veil of hypocrisy being torn off, the simile still holds good, It may, 
again, be likened to our own good resolutioi.s—it comes in a cold bleak 
geason—so do our good resolutions, generally,—in trouble, or after disap 
pointment ; and when the sun of prosperity shines on them, the warmth 
of its rays dissolving them, like the snow, not to return again until anoth- 
er bleak season brings them back per force. 

These have been dreary reflections—but the weather has been dreary 
also; and, as the fogs of England, they say, are the cause of so raany John 
Bulls cutting their throats or hanging themselves, I may as well account 
for the rather dark strains of my reflections at the present momentin a 
similar way. My next must be more cheerful, and in the meantime good 
cheer to all. MontTaGu. 


A LETTER FROM UNCLE SOLON. , 
IN WHICH WILL BE SHOWN THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A ®, AND A B. 
La Fourche, Louisiana, February, 1849. 

It is an old saw, whether across cut or a hand saw, I don’t know, but it is 
arusty one, about minding your p’s and q’s. But recent information enables 
me to say that it is more important to mind our p’sand b’s. It is well known 
that a Dutchman always substitutes the one for the other—‘ pyshure.’ 

{ was amused the other day at the puzzle a clerk at the St. Charles Hotel 
was in to find out who of right should havea letter addressed ‘Mr. Pety, from 
Tiberdo, now at the St. Charies.’ In vain he searched the record for some 
name that could be twisted into ‘ Mr. Pety,’ from Thibodaux, as * Tiberdo’ 
was evidently the phronographie of that place, well known on the La 
Fourche. 

Bat who on earth was Mr. Pety? Here his knowledge of phonography 
would not enlighten him. . 

Evidently he had never studied that science in Dutch, for a gentleman then 
and there present, to whom the doubtful case was submitted, immediately 
claimed the letter as his—as thus— 

* My name is Beatty—pronounced Baty—and this wrlter is a Dutchman— 
80, P—e—(pa)—ty—Pa—ty, and that is good enough in Dutch for ‘ Baty,’ 
and immediately opened the letter and proved the fact, for it was written in 
patois French, and none but the Devil or a Dutchman could doubt that. 

But that was not so great a misapplication of a p for a bas acertain steam- 
boat Captain (from the ‘ faderland’—the same that waited for the hen to lay, 
so that the women could make up a dozen of eggs to send to New Orleans) 
isin the constant habit of making vastly tothe amusement of all those who 
understand French, the victim excepted. 

Being a very pulite man, he is always about when a lady [particularly if it 
is a ‘ lone woman’ ], and a Creole, at that, is about to go ashore from his boat. 
At his post, he sings out— 


* Donnor!—terre!—Got in Hiemel!—bear a hand there!—sacre damn /— 








you von lasy nigger!—down that gang plank!—hurry up!—hurry up !’—and 
then, jnst as the lady is about to ‘take the shute,’ he sings out in a tone of 
extra carnestness—* Mettey ce’ p-—— t——n a lerre,’ the translation of which 
i shall only give so far as to say, that in consequence of substituting the p 
for the b, he substitutes the word used instead of * bulin,’ which makes the 
om ih en exceedingly amusing, asit is a very different article which | 
he orders his n to put ashore instead of the lady’s baggage—unless it is 
upon t pring ipl that it is all right to call a woman ‘a baggage.’ Cr rtainly 
it d not sound so well to French ears to call her a * p——t——n.’ Evi- 
dently he don’t mind his p's, whether he does his q’s or not. But ho means 
well, and therefore I hope the ladies will excuse him, unless it be that occa- 
sionally he may happen to ‘ hit the fact,’ as in fact he did at one time with a 
specimen of the artiste * dandy,’ who came on board with a couple of foils 
oder his arm, and all his rig-out very exquisite, in the character of a ‘ fenc- 


ing master, late from La belle France.’ But judging from all appearances, 
he probably had his origin, whether in France or out, where there was no ob- 
jection on the part of his father to love a lady dark of skin, the inheritance of 
which the gentleman in question had partaken of liberally. 

ile seemed particularly anxious to play the agrecable with our rough speci- 
men of the genus steam boat Captain, and which the latter thought ‘a little to 
d-—-—d agreeable.’ 

Among his other extras he wore a very delicate pair of very white gloves; 
when about to leave the boat, he extended his hand very patronizingly to the 
Captain, who barely took hold of one finger of the glove, as if to examine its 
texture. 

* Vat you call dis—sacre?” 

‘That; ‘pon me ’oner, sair, that is me glove, sair—I always wear wihiie 
gloves.’ 

* Oh, yes, I see, it is very vite, py shure, and it is a dam pitty you hadn't 
some of the same color in your face,’ and singing out as usual upon like oc- 

Sions ‘Sacre! mettey ce’ p—— t ——n a terre,’ which applied, and being in 
the masculine gender, was not so very inapplicable. 

But the most remarkable part of it was that he should have so far forgetten 
his proverbial politeness to passengers as to have vented his spleen upon this 
bad specimen of the genus gentleman. 

His accommodating spirit has sometimes been taken advantage of, and one 
time, when it was to the tune of an hundred dollars, it is said that he swore 
so hard in Dutch, French, and Euglish, that the underwriters absolutely re- 
fused to insure his boat. The way he was done was this. A very timid gen- 
tleman came on board at N. O. with a $1,000 box of specie, which he reques- 
ted the Captain to take care of very safely till the boat arrived at Donaldson- 
ville. ’ 

Happening to reach that port in the night, the gentleman was in great men- 
tal anxiety about his box of specie, as he was an entire stranger there, ‘There- 
upon the Captain very kindly informed him that he might let it remain where 
it was until morning, perfectly safe. 

But this still seemed to embarrass him, but at length he told the Captain 
that that box contained all his funds, and he had promised to pay a gentleman 
an hundred dollars that evening, to bind a very great bargain he had made, 
and therefore if the Captain would accommodate him with that sum until 
morning, he would be eternally obliged, etc. 

No sooner said than done, and the monied gentleman departed. 

{t seemed very strange that he did not come back to get that ‘G— d—— 
specie box’ next morning. But as the hour for sailing was ‘9 o'clock, yes, 
positively, by G——, not a miaute after, he would carry it back to New Or- 
leans, and, d him, he might wait for it till next trip.’ 

And so the box went back, and the gentleman waited. And the Captain 
amused himself with the idea of ‘ that d——d fellow with the whiskers’ meet- 
ing the boat as she landed, groaning audibly over the sufposed loss of his 
doilars. 

The Captain never dreamed of ‘the boot o her leg,’ but it was, though; 
the gentleman with the whiskers had proba aken them off the same even- 
ing he left the boat, and a box of old iron in the safe keeping of the Cap- 
tain. 

‘Our army did swear dreadfully in Flan——’—no, Mexico, but not so strik- 
ingly as our Captain. 





| of Snakspeare were laid va the desk, and the buzz of conversation which had 
, filled the hall ceased 





I am considerably amused while riding along this same Bayou La Fourche | 

see sometimes a whole family, men, women and « hildren, black and white, } 
sitting around what we should call a mudpuddle, with sticks «wo or three feet 
long lines the same length, with a piece of meat tied to the end, fish 
ing 


‘ Fishing?’ 

‘Ve. 

‘ For what?’ 

‘Why, sir, an article much used in a concoction called gumbo—crawfish 
gumbo, said to be fully equal to lobsters.’ 

*Is it?’ 

‘I can’t say, not having yet tasted it, unless it might have been among some 
of the ‘unknown things’ that one sometimes eats in French cookery.’ 

There, that’s the last, positively. Soon. 





The Sehovlmaster Abroad. 
Dear *‘Spirit.’—I send you a bill which I lately received, and which 
I think is a perfect literary curiosity in its way. 
Newyork Octber the 17 1848 

















Mr. S No B—-—— st 
Deter to J——— P for Withe wshing the Parlas silens thre castes 
and dor hall at 
the secen floer selens 11 cotes a-Pas at 50 sentes a cote $4 
the third florr selens 11 cotes a Pas 50 sentes acote $4 
And collorn the sideswald 3 cotes of collorn 75 sentés a cote $4,25 
the holl on the third ana forth lobee collorn $2 
Atice tow cotes a Pase, open geeret ' $3 
geeret florr the dor holl siellins and sids walles tow cotes 15 
kitchen sillens and sides woldes tow cotes $9,75 
Basement sid wolds collorn tow cotes $2 
Panter 7 tow cotes a Pas $1,50 
the Pervey tow cotes 50 

$29,75 
Receevde Pamay 
J—— P—— 
Original Anecdote. 
Dear “ Spurit.’’—-At the late tair of the American Institute, as I was 


walking with my waggish friend S , and admiring the different spe- 
cimens of American skill and industry which every where met our view, we 





were suddenly accosted by a green looking specimen of humanity, who, al- 
though he had been walking almost the whole of the afternoon through the 
spacious hall, evidently seemed to think he had not had the worth of his 
quarter, with— 

‘* I say, stranger, can you teil me wherea feller can see Jerome, for here 
I’ve beea a walking around for ever so long, and I'll be darned if I can find 
him anywhere in these diggins.” 

** Oh !” said my friend, pointing towards a pile of Indian rubber goods, 
** yon wil! probably fiod him among the life preservers .”’ 

Yours, GY-ANT-WA, 
FANNY KEMBLE. 
United States Hotel, Boston, February 5, 1849. 

Mrs. Pierce Butler, as she announces herself in her card, or Fanny Kemble 
Butler, as her early admirers loved to call her, is creating quite a sensation 
in this city, by her readings from Shakspeare. She has now given sume five 
or six, and intends to continue them up to thirty ; for they are reaping for her 
not only fame Yut fortune. Masonic Temple, where she gives her entertain- 
ments, is crowded to overflowing at every reading. T'he tickets are exhausted 
some thirty-six to forty-eight hours before the time arrives, and hundreds, both 
strangers and citizens, are disappointed in taéir efforts to gain admittance 
Each reading nets her from $250 to $300, which, at three a week, (she gave 
four jast week) would produce $750 to $900 clear of all expenses.—Her thirty 
readings would thus net her, at the lowest estimate, $7,500 And, of course, 
she will not be suffered to stop here. Already there are calls for her from 
New York and other places. Last Friday evening, through the kindness of a 
friend,—all the tickets having been taken up early Thursday morning—I had 
the pleasure of heaving her. The coming of the lady was her Ided by an eld 
erly gentleman's placing a chair behind the little red covered desk on the plat- 
form, which éonstituted all the stage of the performer. Two large volumes 
Presently Mrs. Butler made her appearance, as froma 
trap-door near the platform, and, escorted by Charles Sumner, she took her 
place behind the desk. She was elegantly dressed, as if for a ball, wearing a 
rich light silk, with short sleeves and low neck, the vacuity being supplied by 
a supersbundance of flowing iace-work. Bowing with infinite grace, she put 
back with her hand her dark and glossy hair—which was dressed with elegant 
plainness—and with slightly affected emotion, said, ‘1 have the honor to read 
the Merchant of Venice.” Then taking her seat, and just reading the list of 
characters, she entered at Once upon the play. And now, how shall I describe 
the beauty, the power, and the genius displayed by this woman, by which, for 
two entire hours, but with a short intermission at the middle, she kept her 
large audience bound in almost breathless silence, interrupted only by sponta- 
neous outbreaks of applause, which it was impossible to restrain? [ could not 
have believed before that a single human voice was able, by the simple read- 
ing of a play, to produce such an effect. Not only was the utterance clear, 
distinct and eloquent, but the feelings of each actor were represented most ad- 
mirably in the voice, expression, manner and gestures of the reader. One mo- 
ment, she was the fiendish Shylock, and rage, hate and vengence ruled in het 
countenance and her voice ; the next, the calm, kind, Christian Antonio, sub- 
missive to his fate, was counterfeited ; again she was sweet Portia, describing 
her lovers to her maid, acting the Judge with dignity and wisdom, and tantal- 
izing her husband with the loss of the ring, which he had vowed to keep till 
death. ‘The manner with which these memorable lines were pronounced, was 
above panegyric ; every syliable fell upon the ears of an almost breathless au- 
ditory : 





“The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

it droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless'd 

it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest : It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself : 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


The next forenoon, Saturday, she repeated ‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 
which she had previously given at one of her evening readings. I was again a 
delighted listener. She succeeded even better, if possible, in this than in the 
“Merchant of Venice.” Every variety of passion, every shade of character, 
was portrayed with a faitfuloess and vigor, that showed the master-mind, the 
genius and acquirements of the reader, ina manner to astonish even those most 
accustomed to the representations of the best actors that ever walked upon the 
stage. Her appreciation of the several characters, who acted ‘ the miost lamen- 
table comedy and most cruel death of Pvramus and Thisbe,’ was exquisitely 
lifelike. So of Puck, Helena, Hermia, and all indeed. There was a satirical 
sting in her voice, as she said— 

«By all the vows that ever men have broke : 

In number more than ever woman spoke ;”" 
that made the words cut deep. But as her hearers were mostly ladies, I fear 
it was in a great degree lost. On this occasion, she was led to her seat by 
Judge Byington, of the Common Pleas court, and had substituted for her gay 
array of the previous evening, a rich dork velvet dress, high in the neck, with a 
row Of silver bell buttons down in front. Cor. of Springfield Republican. 


THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 
Lonvon, December 26, 1848. 

The House of Lords now consists of 355 members Exclusive of Scotch and 
Irish Representative Peers, it contains two peers of the Royal blood, 21 dukes, 
19 marquises, 109 Earls, 18 viscounts, 121 barons, 2 archbishops, and 24 bish 
ops. Although British nobility dates from remote antiquity, most of the peer- 
ages are of modern creation. Even as long ago as when Hume wrote, there 
was but one male lineal descendant of the Barons of William the Cynqueror. 
More than two thirds of the present peerage were crzated during the last cen- 
tury. The fee simple of most cf the land in the United Kingdom is vested in 
the nobility. The family estates of many an aristocratic house cover immense 
regions, exceeding in extent ordinary German principalities, and yielding re- 
venues far greater. The annual income of the Duke of Westminster, who 





owns all that part ol London in the vicinity of Euston and Berkley S res, is 
100,000 ; nds: thatof the Duke of Buccleugh,—he of fan | h-rate 
efusing memory, is 250,000 pounds ; that of the Duke of R rough is 
300,000 pounce The duke of Sutherland owns half of Scotland: bur 
revenues are somewhat less than any of the above, since the greater portion 


his lands are irreclaimably barren. Some idea may be formed of the resources 
of the Duke of Buckingham, whose estate and effects were recently sold at 
Richmond, from the fact that his personal liabilities were not less than a million 
and a half of pounds. 

Although the lords receive directly no compensation for their services as the 
hereditary legislators of the realm, yet the immense patronage derived from 
their position is ten times more than equivalent. Through their influence they 
procure for themselves pensions or profitable places in the, civil and military 
departments of the government, obtain commissions and preferments for their 
sons and nephews in the army and church, and secure high and lucrative posts 
at Court for their wives and daughters. Out of the whole number of British peers 
there are not fifty who do not themselves hold, or have not immediate relatives 
holding, valuable public offices. The Duke of Beaufort has a brother and an 
eldest son in the House of Commons, a son in the Life Guards, nine brothers 
and cousins in the army and three in the church, and is patron of 29 church liv- 
ings. The Duke of Bedford hastwo brothers in the House of Commons, a 
cousin who is Accountant General of the Court of Chancery, eight brothers and 
nephews in the army and navy, and one brother in the church, and is patron ef 
27 church livings. These two cases are proper samples of the character and 
extent of aristocratic potronage. It is true that military commissions are ob- 
jects of sale in England, but yet it requires great personal influence to obtain 
them ; and the official staff of the army is recruited mainly from the gons, ne- 
phews and cousins of peers, deprived by the laws of entail and primogeniture 
of their fair share in the family estates. The extent to which nepotism and 
personal favoritism in the distribution of public offices has been carried in 
America has justly excited great complaint. But these things, as known among 
you, are mere child’s play compared to what is practised in England. Here 
they ramify through every sphere of the public service, civil, military and eccle- 
siastical, and, what is worse, they are chiefly used to bolster up the family in- 
terests of a class whose wealth and other advantages, if rightly improved, would, 
without the aid of government, put within their reach every honorable station 
in professional or in public life. 

Ube government of Great Britain f called alim:ted monarchy, but if it re- 
ceived its denomination from the predominant element in its administration, 
it would more truly be termed a limited uligarchy. Practically, the aristocracy 
is always more or less in submission to popular sentiment, but potentially they 
bave the direction of public affairs in their own hands. The majority of the 
cabinet almost invariably consists of peers of the realm. Of the present cabi- 
net, with Lord John Russell at its head, oneshalfbelong to the House of Lords, 
and every individual of the other half is connected either by birth or by mar- 
riage with the peerage. A majority of the seats of the Lower House, as I shall 
show in my next letter, are, or at least may be, filled by the nominees of the 
nobility... The colonial Governors and the ambassadors at important foreigo 
Courts are almost universally selected from the ranks of the aristocracy. No 
unprejudiced man, whatever respect he may have tor hi+h descent, great wealth, 
and general connection with all that is decorous and lofty, can doubt that the 
aristocratic element of society, irresponsible as it is in its very nature, has far 
too much weight and personal agency in the government of a good and free 
people, like our English brethren. 

The peerage of England as a body, though there are many miserable and 
most disgraceful exceptions, are now of high personal character. Even most 
of these who have no lofty guiding principle, have a quick sense of honor, and 
a scorn of a base action. As aclass, they are not corrupted by vice, nor are 
they enervated by that effeminacy which has sapped the strength of favored 
classes in so many other lands. They are both intelleetually and physically 
robust, and they share abundantly in all of those qualities which are comprised 
in the expres:ive word maniliness. Most of them have undergone long disci- 
pline in the senate or at the bar, or the camp ground, or on the quarter-deck, 
and have thereby acquired the stamina of character which qualifies men for 
high posts and arduous daties, and which not ‘all the blood of all the Howards” 
would be able of itself to give. Noclassofmenin England have better de- 
veloped physical organizations ; the beauty of the English women of rank is 
ine mparable 

* The British nobleman has much of that high chivalrous spirit which long de- 
scent through honored generations naturally inspires, but he has little of that 
overbearing pride which springs from a comtempt of inferiors. Axrogance and 
hauteur, a vain love of ostentation, and other nabob traits, are generally not 
among his characteristics ; on the contrary, his intercourse with the world is 
usually distinguished for its courtesy, ifs urbanity, its generous confidence, and 
its graceful simplicity. His ordinary personal appearance exhibits no mark of 
foppery, and is as plain as that of an ordinary American citizen 4 Broadway 
exquisite would disdain to pattern, The other day | dis- 
tinguished Yory leaders in the realm sitting as chairman of a public meeting. 
How think you he was dressed? Why in coarse grey pantaloons, a thick grey 
vest buttoned up to his chin, and with a rough brown coat consilerably the 
worse for wear; he appeared the exact counterpart of one of our sturdy Yan- 
kee farmers. The relations that exist between the English nobility and their 
tenants are usually ofa most friendly and pleasant nature, totally differing in 
character from the same relations in Ireland. The British proprietor general- 
ly feels a personal interest in the fortunes of his tenant ; an interest which is 
commonly founded in the fact that the ancesters of both have lived and died on 
the same hereditary domains. And this interest is not confined to the landlord 
persoually ; it is not at all unusual to see his wife and daughters visiting the 
dwellings of the tenant, to mingle in his family joys and sorrows. Not a few 
noblemen build at their own expense schools and churches on their estates, 
and manifest constant solicitude for the intellectual and moral well-being of 
those subject to their influence 

It is very easy to draw a picture of the British peerage from the few profli- 
gate and abandoned scamps that dishonor it, but it is very unjust Yet this 
is often done by its enemies. Reprobate aristocracy as we, In America, may 
and should, we must believe that not a fewof the nobility shed lustre upon 
their titles, and that the great mass of them are not only respected but deserv- 
ing of respect. A bad system does not necessarily make bad the men who are 
benefitted by it. 

The aristocratic principle is firmly imbedded not only in the English consti- 
tution, but in the habits, associations, and affections of the English people—I 
say the English people, for aristocratic outrages in Ireland have excited in the 
Trish bosom the most intense hatred of every thing savoring of aristocracy. 
The Englishman has an invincible passion for liberty ; but, unlike the French- 
man, be is no stickler for equality. Like that greatest of all the old champions 
of British freedom, John Milton, he believs ia social rank and subordination as 
the best guaranty of true liberty and permanent prosperity. As the nobleman’s 
carriage rolls past his door in all its splendor of equipage, his breast heaves with 
no spiteful emotion : more likely his eye kindles with pride as he glances at the 
old, familiar family crest, associated, perhaps, with many a glorious event 12 his 
country’s service. As, go where he may, he looks around him upon magnifi- 
cent demesnes, with princely mansions, waving parks, blooming gardens 
velvet lawns, he is haunted with no bitter repinings against outrageous 
fortune, no dark questionings of the right of inheritance; rather does he feel 
glad that these things exist to give such peerless beauty to the land of his 
birth. Even when the lord, in chase of the fox or the hare, dasies with his 
horses and hounds through his crops and over his hedges, he admires it asa gal- 
lant sight, and will sooner hatloo the pursuers on to the victory than mutter an 
execration. ‘The respect paid by the British yeoman to the Jord of the manor, 
hag in ito mixture of subserviency. It is hearty and true, and yet manly and 
fearless. As the lord passes during the day, he will bow to him with the 
most honest deierence, and, if occasion requires, at the parish meeting. in the 
evening, he will differ from him with the most unreserved freedom and reso- 
lute independence. In this, as in all bis other civil and social relations, the 
true Briton has not degenerated since the days when Tacitus wrote of his an- 
cestors, ‘ut pareant, nondum ut serviant.” : ; 

The spirit of reform in England has long been marching from triumph to 
triumph : but the aristocratic sentiment has not been driven from the breasts of 
the people at large. The bond which divides and yet unites the upper and 
lower classes of society, is still essentially unimpaired. Whether this is, or is 
not to be lamented, such is the truth: aad chartst demonstrations, though they 
be loud and violent enough to fright the elements from their propriety, cannot 
overcome the stubborn fact. Siema. 
‘N.Y. Courier & Enquirer's Correspondence. 

Singularly Bad Conundrum (picked up at the Corner).—Q. When is acan- 
dle peifecily happy? * 

‘A When it come (s) nuffin, — : 

It is supposed that this was on its way to one of the numerous comic pub- 
lishing offices which enliven Fleet street, but the owner's courage failed as he 
approached, and he attempted to make away with his wretched offspring. ' 

Domestic Embellishment.—A friend of mine informs me that a lady of high 
rank and exquisite taste, having read an advertisement of a City Silversmith, 
in which it was stated that by the clectrotype process waiters and other arti- 
cles might be plated so that by no possible test they could be distinguished 
from real silver, sent her three footmen aud page to be electrotyped by the ad- 


vertiser. . 
Trumps.—An enterprising individual “on: 1,200 spades to 
€ spec, 


saw one of tle most 








Spodes are 
the new E! Dorado, in California, and netted 4,000/. 








Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


March 3. 











RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


. Centra] Course, Spring Meeting, Tuesday, April 3d. 


Macon, Ga.... 
Mosire, Ala...... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club M , 2d Tuesday, 13th March. 
81. Louis. Mo....2. Spring Trotting Meeting, Wednesday, May 2d oe" 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


A Fox Hunting Incident.—We received by the “ Europa” a letter from an 
old correspondent, who has resided in England for several years, in which he 
relates the following extraordinary escape he hag had since we saw him:— 

I had a wonderful escape the season before last whilst fox hunting. I was 
hunting with the Hursley fox hounds. We were running hard, I was leading, 
and several hard riding men were pressing me close, to take the lead from me. 

Seeing a very strong fence, near six feet high, with a deep drain before it, 
in my line, I rode at it, thinking I might check off some of the riders. My 
gallant mare (called Birdeen), although we had for some thirty minutes had 
bursting work, and were in a heavy ploughed field, went at it, and cleared the 
fence without touching, thank God, for on the other side was a gravel pit!! I 
threw myself back and teok hold of the mare’s head, down, down, we went, 
twenfy-two fect, and |anded safe!!! 

Trode the Portsmouth Steeple Chase two days after. 
to be told without strong vouchers; this accident was seen by all the leading 
men in the field, some twenty, Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, and many 
officers of “ The Gaurds’ amongst the number. What makes it more singu- 
lar, is the fact that a near relation of mine, who kept fox hounds in that part 
of the country for many years, met with a similar accident. He leaped into 
a pit and escaped, the horse he rode won the Hursley Hunt Cup that Spring! 
When the horse died, he buried him near the scene of his escape, and placed 
a monument to his memory not far from the spot where I had so narrow an 
escape. It stands to this day, and being on very high ground, is seen for miles 
around, and is termed by the country people as the “ Horse Monument.” 


Such things are not 


St. Louis Trotting Course.—We are desired to announce that the Regular 
Spring Meeting will commence on Wednesday, May 2nd, and continue four 
days, on which occasion there will be $1,000 appropriated in purses, to be 
given for Trotting and Pacing. 

The following gentlemen comprise the officers of the Club:— 


B. W. ALEXANDER, President. 
Joun Fouey, Esq., Vice President, 
R. McO'Buienis, Esq., Treasurer. 
F. Bertuovp, Esq., Secretary. 
Cuar.es 8. Exwis, Proprietor. 


Mammoth Hogq—Davidson County Against the World.—We learn from 
the “Nashville Union” that Gen. W. G. Harding, of that County, lately 
brought a hog to market that beats anything of the swinish genus cver be- 
fore seen in those parts. “ As he passed our office he resembled a small ele- 
phant with his snout drove up. His weight, on the hoof, was one thousand 
pounds avoirdupois. He was raised by Gen. Harding, and, as he informed 
us, was a mixture of the Bifield French Grazer, and an improved breed of the 
General’s own stock. Let the whole generation of Yankees forever hereaf:- 
ter stop their slang about the diminutive swine of Tennessee. The following 
is a certificate of his weight by a gentleman of veracity” :— 

“ This is to certify that I witnessed the Hog weighed at the warehouse of 


Mr. A. Hamilton, and the net weight was 1,000 pounds. 
* Auick H. Inwim.” 





Trotting at New Bedford. 

On Saturday, the 10th inst., we had quite a rich treat for us, in the way 
of a quiet little trot, between two celebrated nags, (so callec in New Bed- 
ford,) one, owned by the gentlemanly proprietor of the Exchange, who 
generally keeps two or three of the time hurriers, the other by a geutle 
man who is *‘ some at horse,” and is remarkable for keeping himselt so well 
informed of matters appertaining tothe Turf. Butto the race, which came 
offon the only course we ever had, or ever expect to have—viz: the 
** Accushnet Avenue.” <A course not like the Union or Centreville, but a 
straight course (barring the crooks and turns,) of six'y miles in length, 
leading from the far-famed city of New Bedford unto the little obscure vil- 
lage of Boston. The horses were drivenin sleighs, by their respective 
owners. The number of persons in attendance were net very numerous, 
owing to the race not being generally known, and the severity of the 
It was for a single heat of four miles, between H. B.’s Black Sal 
and D. G.’s Cinderella. The bay mare was in excellent condition. ‘* She 
can beat that black mare,” says one. ‘* Why,” says another, ‘‘ that black 
mare belongs to Mr., that came a visiting this way quite often last sum- 
The black mare also came up ia good style, and her owner confi- 


wea’ her. 


mer.” 
dent of success. 

The word is given, and they are off like shot froma gun. Black Sal 
after a few strides took the lead, closely followed by Cinderella; two miles 
are past, still the black is a head; the little bay now makes play, but its 
no use *‘ knocking at the door,” the owner of Black Sal having whispered 
a sound (something like the music of the famed ‘“ Titus,”) in her ear, she 
at once strikes an all killing pace, and a wide gap is consequently opened 
between them, still Cinderella is unwilling to say ** die,” and the persuader 
is freely applied ; her owner determined to win if a possible chance is 
shown, Lut he is doomed to be disappointed in the race, for Black Sal 
comes home in gallant style, without a skip, winning the race in 13:05, and 
quite willing to repeat if necessary. 

The race over, of course, the merits, &c., of the different fluids at the 
“Exchange” were fully discussed, and the party went home well pleased 
with the race, and high'y delighted with the afterpiece. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 10, 1849.—Match for $50, Four miles, in harness. 

MA. B.0 Wl. mn. MOIS os sos ccsccccaccecebeesscessosiecee 
D. G.’s b. m. Cinderella. ........ 


New Bedford, Feb. 13, 1849. 


“Time, 13:05. 
CHESTER, 





Anecdote of Montcrief, 

Mr,“ Spirit.”—When Montcrief, the poet, was about taking the benefit 
of the Insolvent law, he happened to be in court, and by his own exertions 
succeeded in obtaining a decree in his favor. A few moments after the de- 
cree had been granted, a counsel appeared, and offered some objection, but 
the Judge informed him that he was too late. Montcrief, who was seated 
at the lawyers’ table, wrote the following impromptu lines, and passed them 
to the opposing counsel :-— 

May it stil be your fate 
To be one day too late, 

Whea you a course trom jastice demand, 
Save the great judgment day, 
When, permit me to say, 


May you just be in time, to be d d. 








The surest way to detect whether street beggers be imposters or not, is 
to tell them that you have no coppers about you, but that if they will give 
you change for a sixpence you will give them a peony. Nine out of ten 
have the change required. 

The Tu: f.—Upwards of thirteen hundred race-horses ran in England, 
Scotland, and Wales during the last season, and nearly one hundred and 
fifty in Ireland. 

n A thre puone. person who was in delicate health being asked 

y a friend ** if be could venture on an orange,” replied : ** No, I thank 
—t ebould roll . P RR Sad 
+ 


COCK FIGHT—-MARYLAND ws. VIRGINIA 


} SuerHerRpstown, Va., Feb. 22, 1849 
Sir—Being left alone in my office this evening, (no, not entirely alone 
ve my cigar, W 1 is a great comfort as well as company), I do not 
| k N w I can better spend the time than by writing you the result of a 
| 
Main of Cocks fought in Frederick City, Md., on the 20th and 2lst, be- 


| tween Maryland and Virginia. 

The Main was fought for $200 a side, and $29 on each match; each 
party to show twenty cocks. They succeeded in matching eighteen. On 
the first day, the Virginians won eight out of nine ; on the second day, the 
Marylanders won Ist, 3d, Sth, 7th, and 8th, the Virginians, of course, win- 
ning the balance, making twelve out of eighteen. 

The last three fights were between the favorite cocks of each party, and 
{of course the Virginians fell pretty heavy on the 7th and 8th, but they 
made it up by doubling up very strong on the 9th. Three cocks by the 
** Champion,” (purchased from you,) fought in the main, and proved them- 
selves good ones by winning two out of three; the third one fought well, 
but was not able to win. 

A gentleman who was present, says that he thiaks at least three or four 
thousaad dollars changed hands. 

I am youre, with respect, B. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS ANENT GAME BIRDS. 


BY A NEW CORRESPONDENT. 





Mr. Editor.—Considering the somewhat limited variety of legitimate 
game birds in the United States, it has occurred to me to make the inquiry 
if any measures have been taken for introducing other varieties from abroad, 
as well as for the more effectual protection of those already here ? 

The English Partridge, a geme bird of superior qualities, and of a size 
nearly half as large again as the American Quail, it would seem might be 
introduced into the United States to good advantage, in all that region of 
country lying South of the Hudson River, and perhaps also to the North of 
that stream, in all the section of country where the Quail is now found, viz, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. The two birds have the 
same general habits, and are sufficiently alike otherwise, to be considered 
as belonging to the same family of birds, tho’ one is called Quail, and the 
other Partridge. 

The Red Grouse, and the Black Cuck, and the English Pheasant, it seems 
to me might be successfully introduced into the United States; the time ot 
transit by steam conveyance across the Atlantic is now 10 short, that I see 
no practical difficulty in the thing being done. The live birds could pro- 
bably be obtained, if not, their eggs might be in numbers sufficient to 
try the experiment fairly. 

The Guernsey on red legged Partridge, would probably be more likely 
to succeed in this country than the English, or true partridge, for the rea- 
son that the red-legged partridge is more loath to take wing than the other 
variety, but prefer running and secreting itself under the herbage, hence 
would be less exposed to the gun of the wing shooter. 

Why may not the European Woodcock be introduced successfully into 
the United States? It is a hardy bird, and would afford sport quite late in 
the Autumn, but not probably inthe summer. The extent of country here 
would offer to the European Woodcock, every variety of soil and climate 
adapted to their habits and wants. 

The European Quail might, I think, alao be introduced into the Uni- 
ted States, and I have no doubt they would succeed here admirably well ; 
they are migratory in their habits to some extent, and the region of the 
North, South, and West, affords an ample field for their wanderings. 

The experiment of introducing some, or all of these varieties of game 
birds, as opportunity may offer, is well worth trying. 

The present system of shooting will, unless essentially modified by re- 
stricting penalties and regulations, soon clear the couatry of game birds 
The great effort now seems to be to destroy, rather than to foster and raise 
up game. 

The odious practice of sammer shooting of Woodcock, before the birds 
are but little more than half grown, bids fair to relieve us soon of all wood- 
cock, The difficulty of obtaining a dozen cock in a day’s shooting, is every 
year increasing. Twelve or fifteen years since, I could count with much 
more certainty upon shooting a dozen and a half of cock in aday, than I 
now can upon getting half a dozen in the autumn in good covers, My im- 
pression isthat it would be highly desirable that Woodcock, Quail and 
Grouse shooting, (raffed Grouse I mean) should be entirely prohibited from 
mid winter to the first of September, and it would be still better if the time 
for Quail shooting should be extended a month or six weeks later into the 
autumn, 

With protecting laws of such a nature, we should have an opportunity 
of seeing full grown cocks occasionally, and probably of bringing some of 
them to bag,—whereas by the present practice of summer shooting—or in- 
discriminate slaughter, I might more appropriately term it,—three fourths 
of the cock killed, are little better than half grown younglings, and as com- 
pared with the full grown October birds, of little worth for the table. 

The efforts which have been made by gentlemen and sportsmen in va. 
rious sections of the country to have some more efficient regulations for 
protecting game birds from being wantonly and indiscriminately slaughter- 
ed at unsuitable seasons of the year, are deserving ot a better fate than they 
have heretofore met. It isto be hoped that future efforts in so good a 
cause may be crowned with more favorable results. 


The object of protective laws for game, is not to deprive any man of the 
privilege of shooting, but simply to prevent any, and all persons shooting 
birds during the period of raising their young, and until such times as the 
young birds arecapable and able of taking care of themselves ; nothing can 
be more reasonable in itself, and yet few subjects of legislation have met 
with more determined practical opposition ; and chiefly from a misappre- 
hension of the nature of the subject and the objects to be attained. The 
moment a suggestion is made for protecting birds from an indiscriminate 
and injudicious slaughter, cone is met with the cry of Game Laws are 
odious, ** game skould be food for each and for all.”” Granted it should be 
food for each and for all, and that freedom should be exercised within rea- 
sonable and judicious limits, and hence the necessity, nay the importance 
of legislation, yea stringent legislation upon the subject. What should we 
think of the farmer, who in the exercise of his undoubted right should 
shoot bis sitting hens upon the nest; or slaughter his turkeys with un- 
fledged young in July! 

Common sense would say wait, protect your fowls till they have attained 
a suitable age and size, do not slaughter the mother upon the nest, nor yet 
sacrifice her and her callow young ; and obvious principles of self interes; 
respond to the suggestion. 

Those who ask protection for game birds during certain seasons of the 
year, ask no more than each individual claims for his poultry, that it shall 
be let alone ’till it is grown and fit to be used. 

The game laws of foreign countries may be objectionable, and odious, 
doubtless are so, but there is no resemblance between the game laws of 
Eogland, and the legislative protection that is asked for game birds in this 
country. 

You might as well institute a comparison between prohibition and re- 
gulation ; they do not mean the game thing, they have no elements in 
common—they are for adiffevent purpose and end. 

All, every body, everything, has a right ia thiscountry, except the poor 
birds; which, as matters now stand, have neither law, justice, wor reason 
operating in their behalf. That they may have one or all, is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to, be wished by all who are willing to enjoy, and that others 
should also enjoy, a few hours rational sport and healthful exercise in the 
field with the gun. W.N.G, 

Worcester, Feb. 22, 1649. 











SPORTING IN ENGLAND IN 1848 
OLD ve ee »RRESPONDENT 


BY AR NOVA SCOTIA 


Glendower I cam call spirits from the vasty deep 
Hotspur Why, socan I, or so can any man, but will they come 


iy > . when you ao call 
for them 7—SuHaaspeare’s Henry 1V 


Like our ancient friend, I have been calling a “ Spirit’? which at one time 
used to visit me, and enliven my hours, but my spell has not proved of suffi- 
cient power, and as you, Mr. Editor, have some control over this fitful thing, 
perhaps you may some time so regulate his motions that my eye may be again 
delighted by gazing on him. 


This “ Spirit” is by us moderns called the “ Spirit of the Times.” He car- 


| ries with him a mirror, and to those who are favored with a glance is displayed 


all that is going on in this lower world, and sometimes a peep into the world 
of Spirits. Wave then your potent hand and command this spriteful thing to 
appear to my longing sight. But you will say, who are you that thus address- 
es me in so rambling astrain? Iam, Sir, “ Meadows,” once your favored 
correspondent, always your admirer, and me thought you might not dislike to 
learn something of the “‘ doings” of an old Pal. 
“ Far have I wandered”’ 

since we parted, but to recount the whole of my sporting adventures for so 
many years would be tedious to both, and as 


“* Nothing isso difficult as a beginning, 
In poesy, unless perhaps the end,” 


I am rather puzzled at what period to commence. 

Shall we glance over the shooting, hunting, fishing, and racing, of the past 
season, or rather seasons? for with each season how singular the change which 
“comes on the spirit” of the true sportsman. With each season comes the 
love of thg sport appointed to that particular part of the year. But here, 
few, how very few, are they who are blessed with health, energy, and inclina- 
tion, to enter into all these sports. The hunting man often despises the gen- 
tle angler, the never tiring deer stalker and grouse shooter thinks lightly of 
the man who requires the aid of a horse to carry him over hill and dale. The 
racing man’s whole time is taken up in the hopes and fears of the great events 
for which his pet colts are entered. The Yachting man, when he lays up his 
“trim built craft,” also throws aside all wish to rove, and over his “ Old Port 
Wine” settles down to the bright winter fire, and tells of past cruises and 
plans new. 

And so will each and every lover of the various sports, but some few there 
are so favored physically and mentally as to be able to enjoy all sports, and ag 
each season changes, so changes his taste for the appropriate sport of the day. 
These are SportsMEN, and happy they who can glory in the name, for they 
must have health, buoyant spirits, and courage—are not these a mine of riches 
within themselves? 

Shall we in reviewing the past year commence with the For Hunting Sea- 
son? The season for this sport properly commences in November, though 
there are many packs which hunt for six weeks or more before that time, and 
to the sportsman’s heart what joys do that month bring. November! beauti- 
ful brown November! when the pure ale is the richest, the merry fire-side the 
brightest, and brighter still the glad heart of the huntsman. Who shall call 
it the suicide’s month! Away, ye misanthropic fools! Look at the face of 
yon Sportsman—does he look like a suicide? He is praying he may have 
health and nerve to enjoy the coming season. He laughs at “ Fogs, and 
clouds, and rain,” for well he knows that without them the ground would not 
be in a proper state, neither would the scent lay, and the cold blast instead of 
leaving him trembling and discomforted, urge him to exertion, and invigorate 
his frame. Hurra! a merry cheer then, for “ Brown Old November,” and ita 
happy meets. 

And these meets of fox hounds, Mr. Editor, are not ogly very delightful, 
but they tend as much as anything, I know, to keep up a hearty and good 
feeling between the landlord and the Yeoman, the Yeoman and the lower class 
of laborers, for here all men meet upon an equality, all class is thrown off, the 
belted Earl grasps the hand of the stout Yeoman, the Farmer enters into an 
intimate conversation with the great Statesman, and all benefit by the cordial 
intercourse. The politician learns what it would perhaps have been ‘mpossi- 
ble for him to have learned from State papers. The Yeoman sees that the 
Devil is not so black as the “ printer’s devil’ has represented him to be. 

But let us go to a meet. Mark that crowd of buoyant spirits, mark the gay 
and splendidly appointed equipages, filled with the boasted beauty of Old 
England—look at their merry, healthful, faces ; see the manly figures of the 
huntsmen, mounted on horses, with coats like satin, and whose very spirit ap- 
pears darting from those flashingeyes. All look gay and happy, care is for- 
gotten, old feuds are reconciled, and everything breathes mirth and energy} 
Now cast your eye over the country, and you see coming in “ hot haste” the 
eager aspirants to“ a lead.’ See there, a little removed from the crowd, is 
the “ Master,” he is talking to the huntsman, and around him stand the pack ; 
look how nest and exact his costume, how splendidly he is mounted—the old 
huntsman’s face wears a grave smile, he casts his eye over the country, there 
is a great deal of quiet devilry in that smile; it is a closely enclosed country, 
and the old villain knows there will be lots of rare “ purls.” The “ Master’ 
speaks to the Pack; look at them, they move as one body—how evenly they 
are sized—how superb their condition—their ribs just showing—their coats like 
silk—and the swelling muscles standing out, like cords from the firm flesh— 
the eye flashing, All is courage and eagerness. 

And now, with all this mettle and strength, what is to stop this avalanche 
of life—a few fences and brooks. Go follow them and see. A wave from the 
hand of the old huntsman, a merry cheer, and the hounds are “ thrown off.” 
Madly they dash into the thick covert; they disperse, and work the ground. All 
is quiet, and in breathless expectation the sportsman sits on his now quiet hun- 
ter. No merry laugh, no loud and joyous conversation, is now heard; all is 
hushed save the cheering cry of the huntsman as he urges the pack. A low 
and melodious note breaks from the thicket—another. “ Hark! hark! to 
Melody, hark!” cries the huntsman. Eagerly the hounds pack round the scent. 
Up goes the head of old “ Dairy Maid,” and with a deep and musical cry she 
proclaims the find certain. ‘ Hark to Dairy Maid, hark! hark! forward and 
together!! Hark at him, good dogs!!!’ and the whole pack burst forward 
through the thick gorse, joining their voices in the heart-stirring cry. “ Gone 
away,” cheers the whip from the lower end of the covert. *‘ Pray, gentlemen, 
pray, give them a little time to settle to their fox; you can’t catch him with- 
out them,”’ cries the “ Master,” riding up to some too exuberant spirits who 
are crowding hard apon the leading hounds before the body of the pack have 
come up. 

But now the hounds have got down to their work, and are running in a 
body, as if one life inspired them all; their heads up and sterns down, breath- 
ing forth their deep mouthed notes, they strain every nerve in the chase. 
Now, mark that coming phalanx of horsemen, does not your heart redouble 
its beat? With a firm and easy seat, light hand, lip compressed, but w-th 
joy in his eye, approaches the leading man. He is riding a little wide of the 
line of scent, he scarce looks at the rasping post and rail his horse is approach - 
ing, his eye ison the leading hound. Ah! he is over. With what ease his 
horse appeared to take that strong fence,’ judging it toan inch, not throwing * 
away an iota of strength. 

And just behind come the body of “the field;” on they ride, joyously on, 
the merry jest, the hearty laugh at some slight mishap, the heart stirring cheer! 
on, on, they ride. 

Go join them, misanthrope!—thou croaking fool—and thou wilt soon 
forget that November is the suicide’s month! Go join them ; the high 
wall will look like a line—the deep foaming torrent like a placid stream ; 
go join them, your heart will be too full of joy to find room for the idea of 
danger ;—away ! life is too short to throw away even a moment in sadness. 
But * hark back’*—we have run over the scent. ‘* Try back ;”—you see 
pow, it is ** bellows to mend” with the best of the prads—ali the cock- tails 
have been left ** far, far away ;”—now it is the nerve and judgment of the 
horseman is put to the test—he nurses his beast, judging with the nicest 
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care the best ground; he holds him together, and with strong arm—t elps 
him over his fences The pack are now running for blood; they scent 
sinking fox, and their speed is awful, nothir but the bighest 

finest condition can live now with then H 1, sil ) 
over the scent.” Mark that quick tur: s at his last shilt—forward, 
Malice ! forward, Dairy Maid Wo-whoop! Wo-whoop! ! and tear bim, 


and so he dies! 

The Fox Hunting throughout England was particularly good last season. 
The winter was mild, and the packs I hunted with had most excellent 
sport. The great delight and excitement of Fox Hunting has brought 
a great number of foreigners from all parts of the world to enjoy the sport. 
There are so many very excellent establishments now, that it is almost 
invidious to call any a crack pack; but when one mentions Sir R Sutton’s 
—the Ptychley—Ashton Smith’s—the Duke of Beaufort’s, and the Queen’s, 
no sportsman will quibble about their being the ‘‘ creme de la creme” of 
the establishments. 

During the hunting season, or from December to March, our Steeple 
Chasing season is at its height. These sports are becoming more fashion 
able every year; many of our highest nobles and leading gentry are amongst 
the most scientific and daring riders; and li'tle do I wonder, for I know 
from experience that all riding appears insipid after riding steeple chases, 
so exciting is the race. It is not, therefore, surprising that exuberant 
spirits, seeking excitement, should enter into this heart-stirring, but certain- 
ly most dangerous sport. 

Much as J have entered into steeple chasing, I cannot but say it is any- 
thing but a fine and legitimate style of sporting ; it does not fairly try the 
good qualities of the hunter, (as was the first intention of the steeple 
chase,) and it tends, in a great measure, to destroy the breed of staunch, 
enduring horses we once were famed for. 

We now come to March—that Trout murdering month—when the fly 
fisher hurries to his favorite haunt, and, half breathless from excitement, 
witb nervous hand casts the floating line over the ripling waters. From the 
mildness of the winter, the fish were in particularly fine season early in 
the year, and the weather was for the first two months most favorable to 
the sport, but the summer was cold, and few fine fish were taken in com- 
parison to former seasons. 

I fished in the Test, the Itchen, the Ting, the Dart, the Dove, the Wan- 
dle, and the Thames. The best rivers for trout, arethe Test, the Thames, 
(where the trout run to fifteen pounds, and even larger, but are very sby,) 
and the Wandle. 

If any of your friends are trout fishermen, and about to visit England, 
you may tell them that, at Stockbridge, in Hampshire, there is a very com- 
fortable Hote), the landlord rents a large portion of the water of the Test, 
and by hanging up his hat in the said hotel, he may procure the right of 
fishing ; and if he is crafty in the gentle art, he will land such trout as he 
never saw in his own bright fairy land. You may also tell him, that the 
best flies to be used on this water, are the light hare’s ear ; the small ap- 
ple green; the willow; the March-brown ; the governor ; small blue 
dun ; the red hackle; andthe Sir John Mill. With these flies and a 
light hand, a quiet eye, he ought to fill his creel. He should seldom fish 
with more than one fly, and the finest tackle, the water being very bright, 
and the fish wonderfully disliking the hand of a stranger placed on their 
spotted bodies. 

The “killing” time of year is in the end of May, or early part of June, 
when the May-fly raises on the water. This beautiful insect, at this sea- 
son of the year, appears in myriads, and the fish feed most gluttonously on 
them. The fly isa green drake of great size. With a basket, made for 
the purpose, filled with these flies, just taken and in full vigor, (they do 
not live more than twelve hours); with a rod some twenty-four feet long, 
but very light, a line of floss-silk, as light as gossamer—called a blow line, 
—the May fly fisher, having noted the bour of the day the fly raises, (for 
the fly is only a few hours in the day on the water,) hastens to the stream. 
From the end of his blow line he attaches some four feet of the finest gut, 
and a single Limerick hook—he baits with two fluttering May-flies—and 
placing iis back to the wind, proceeds along the stream, noting the raise 


of the largest fish, for the water is now in one bubble from the fish as they | 
; now and then tear himself from his arduous labora and enter with delight 


greedily dash at the fly, which now in most inconceivable numbers cover 
the water in every direction. Having marked his prey, he so mancuvres 
his line of floss silk as to insure the breeze wafting the bait directly over 
hie intended victim—a dash at the hidden hook and away goes the monster 
with the barb fairly in his throat, aad a bungler indeed must he be who, 
under such circumstances, cannot bring his fish to the creel. 

For myself I detest this sport. The fly rod, and the artificial fly, are the 
only weapons a true lover of the craft should ever use against the spotted 
beauties. But the finest fish and great numbers are taken in this way. 

There are also very large Jack in the Peat ponds near Stockbridge. I 
have taken them, by trolling with a small trout or gudgeon, as large as 
twenty-five pounds, and they have been taken larger. 

There is also very good Salmon fishing at Christ Church, in the same 
county. Devon and Wales are the best places for this kind of fish, if you 
do not wish to travel so far North as Scotland, or run over tolIreland. The 
galmon fishing has not been good this year on any of the rivers. I killed 
some good fish on the Ting, but the fish in general were not in good sea- 
son. 

The Wandle, in Surrey, is a splendid trout river, but the water is so strict- 
ly preserved that it is not easy for a stranger to obtain permission. On the 
Itchen, near Winchester, Hampshire, any person of respectability may have 
a day or two sport by sending up his card to any of the proprietors, and 
very capital fishing it is—as Old Walton willteil you. The Thames trout 
are the finest fish I ever saw ; they are of the most delicious flavor, and 
bring a very high price in the London market. They are, as1 before men 
tioned, very large—the largest Iever killed was last season, near Whey 
bridge, of fourteen pounds and a half, but they have been taken as large 
as twenty pounds. Theee trout will very seldom take the fly; they are 
killed by spinning with a gudgeon or emall dace. This river is tull of fish 
of various descriptions—there are Barble, Roach, Dace, Carp, Tench, 
Perch, Pike, Gudgeon, and Eels. Great quantities of Lamprey Eels are 
caught in the wintry months, and sold to the sea fishermen for bait. All 
of these run to a larger size than is common in other rivers Salmon and 
other fish which spawn in fresh water, a short time ago, ran up the river, 
but the multitude of steamboats have driven them away, The Thames is 
free to all anglers with a rod and line, but it is strictly preserved from de- 
structive nets and unfair fishing. There are no men who can beat the 
Thames fishermen at trolling or bottom fishing, and it is wonderful, The 
vast quantities of fish are taken by these Cockney sportsmen, who run up 
to Richmond or Chertsey for a day’s hunting. It is very much the fashion 
to run over to Norway for salmon fishing, but many of my brothers of the 
rod have made the experiment, and though they found the fish in abund 
ance and of great size, they did not give the same sport as a Scotch or Irish 
galmon, and did not appear to have the same game, I account for it by 
the difference of the feed of the fish in different waters, 

A Salmon taken in one of the Welch rivers is a poor puny fish in com- 
parison to a Tweed salmon—and a Thames or Test trout of four pounds will 
give you more trouble than one dpuble the size in some rivers. Before a 
man undertakes a trip to Norway, he should fill all his pockets with the 
«* Rex pecuniarum,” tor altho’ ‘* everything is very cheap,” that is to say, 
“ every thing you cap get” from the poor devils who live in filthy poverty 
on the rivers—) ou must pay ten times over for any thing in the shape of a 
luxury or anything that approaches it—in fact, for the necessaries of life to 
a * buman critter what hae any felins.” But it is the whim of the day for 
vs Britishers to roam about and take a vast deal of trouble to get that which 
we can procure ip great plenty at home ; a trip to Norway is alsoan excuse 
for a yachting cruise ; but I should advise all lovers of fishing to try Scot- 
land or Ireland before they attempt Norway. In visiting Stockbridge ano 
the Test, there is other inducement to the sporting map. A shert walk 


‘temper. It was thought he won his Derby with difficulty ; but not seo—the 











from Stockbridge will bring you to Danebury, the great training establish- 
ment of the celevrated Joho Day, and close to itis the training stables of 
Mr. Sadler, who always has something worth looking at, and is a pleasant | 
and urteous person, always ready to show you his cattle, and after may. be 
he will give you such a glass of brown ale, (which by the by is brewed by | 
the hands of a very pretty wife—daughter of old John Day,) as will warm 


the cockles of your beart. John Day, Jr, has now the control of the Dane- 
bury stud, and I need not remind you in what form he has brought his hor- 
ses out—winning the Derby and, Oaks the same year with Pyrrhus and 
Mendicant. The Derby next with Cossack—being within an ace of the Le- 
ger with the same horse, and which by the bye he would have won had 
the owner of Cossack permitted him—carrying off all the great stakes with 
The Hero, and with quite second-rate horses, running away with plates and 
stakes by clear good training. John was one of the best jocks of the day ; 
the Jockey Club sentenced him to banishment for betting largely against 
his employer’s horses—they forbid his riding, but permitted him to trains 
Many leading men thought the sentence unjust; as a man may bet against 
a horse, and still make the best of him to win. In supportof their opinion 
they sent up to the Jockey Ciub petition after petition signedby the no- 
blest in the land—in favor of poor John—but their word had gone forth, 
John then commenced training, his father being in very bad health, and 
nearly blind, and the Jockey Club soon found he was even more dangerous 
as a trainer than he was as a Jock 

John is now again reinstated, having won golden opinions by his good 
conduct. The first race he rode after bis banishment, was at Goodwood, on 
the course of his foe, the Duke of Richmond—when he won the Goodwood 
Cup on The Hero,—he has not ridden since, and as he is getting stout, and 
has a capital business I do not suppose he will ride much more ; he is one 
of the best riders to hounds I ever saw, which is saying a great deal, for 
it is seldom a racing jock can ride well across the country.—Of the racing 
season that is just closed you have had a full account. We have had a ve- 
ry wet season, and on many of the courses the rain had such an effect as to 
destroy the running ; at Goodwood in particular the ground was so deep, 
that it was like running over a ploughed field—and it stopped the fleet 
ones. The Hero, Surplice, and all the favorites were beat at thie meeting 
by second-rate horses. A feat has this year been performed by Surplice that 
it has been thought there was a charm to prevent—whether his close rela- 
tionship to the cloth has anything to do with his breaking the charm—I 
cannot say. The great difficulty in winning the two great races, Derby and 
Leger, is the difficulty in keeping a horse in fudl training for so long a 
time ; he must be brought out to win his two year old engagements. Then 
be strung to the last stretch to come up to the Derby. Then comes Good- 
wood, uften other engagements, and then the Leger; the bow must be 
strained to the utmost ald this time, every fibre must be on the strive. Is 
it notthen most probable that something will give way ? what a constitu- 
tion, what legs atwo or three year old must have to stand all this work ! 
A herse may not be quite up to the mark for the Derby—he islet downa 
little and may come up fresh for the Leger. 

Surplice is a superior horse, of the finest constitution—and excellent 


race was in my opinion, all his own from the very first—he is a lazy horse 
and wants lots of rousing up, and that gives him the appearance of run- 
ning in difficulty—be has also a tremendous stride which is not so showy 
as neat quick gathering; he will always run up to his horses, but it is 
difficult to get him away from them. His running at Goodwood was very 
false on account of the state of the ground. Teke him all in all heisa 
race horse of the largest and finest form, and such a horse as only appears 
in acentury. All hia races in future must be run under great disadvanta. 
ges, as he must pay the penalty of a great winuer by carrying ‘* steadyers.”’ 


many brace were sold last year for from fifty to one hundred guineas, and the 
lowest price was fifteen. 

Good dogs are very scarce; I think the reason is that battu shooting— 
where men are put to the work of dogs to beat up the game—is so mt 
now the fashion; pointers are very little used after October, as beaters 

| have taken their place. In my opinion this is all very bad taste, and most 


unsportsmanlike. It has, however, the advantage of being the ‘* Royal” 

taste, or rather the taste of our German Prince, who is a great shot, and 

also a great lover of ease, and his great delight is to kill the greatest 

quantity of game in the shortest possible time, and with the least possible 

trouble. Spaniels of good and true breeds are also becoming very scarce, 

for the same reason. But what is more delighiful than the merry tune of 

a well broke cry of spaniels, as they work up a pheagant, or flush a cock— 

how much superior to the dull march to line of a battu party. To my fan- 

cy a brace of good steady setters, and a retriever, is the prettiest work for 

pheasant shooting. I have quite, or more, delight in seeing my dogs work 

than the actual killing when the bird is flushed. I havea breed of red 

setters that will face any covert that a rat can work through Every man 

has the best dog in the world, but when dogs can go through the hard 

work of grousing in August, and then for three weeks, every day, in Sept., 

(except Sundays) they deserve some little admiration. My reason for pre- 

ferring setters to pointers are, that they will stand more work—they have 

better noses—they have, if well bred, better legs and feet—they will work 

better in cold and wet—they will take the water, and often make capital 
water dogs and retrievers—they are better censtitutioned, and live longer, 

and they will work in covert, like spaniels, which very few well bred 
pointers will do. Their great disadvantages are their high courage, and 
thereby the difficulty of breakirg them. No indolent gunner should buy a 
high bred setter—an old steady pointer is the fellow for him, he will pot- 
ter and do his work quietly and well if he is not too hard worked, and given 
plenty of time. The dashing setter must be kept at work, and to do him 
justice you must work with him. The setter is the young mans’ dog. The 
dogs I have shot over for the last six years I have bred myself. I was for- 
tunate in procuring a red Irish dog of that rare and splendid breed— 
matchless in courage and beauty. I crossed this dog with an English set- 
ter bitch, of the highest cast; and the produce are the dogsI use. They 
retain all the courage and splendid beauty of the Irish red dog, tempered 
by the docility of the English. They make capital water dogs, and I have 
one broke entirely as a retriever, and water dog, and he is the finest wild 
fowl and snipe dog I ever saw. In cover I shoot over them, using bells— 
though I rather think the bells make the pheasants run—yet in thick stuff 
a dog standing cannot be found unless he has a bell. The pheasant shoot- 
ing has been very good this season—there are a good breed of birds, and 
the eyes are strong. 

The best shooting I know is in the New Forest, Hants. I shoot there 
with a friend, Sir G. B. M., who owns a large establishment in the Forest, 
called Langley. The beauty of the shooting consists in its wildness—game 
of all kinds abound—pheasant, deer, (fallow, and red) blacx cocks, and rab- 
bit, partridge and snipe, grouse and hare. You may have a double shot, 
and bring down a black cock and deer right and left. The beauty of the 
woody glades would quite recompense an Admirer of nature’s loveliness, 
even though he were not asportsman. Would you believe it, Mr. ‘* Spirit,” 
our ultra radicals wish to cut down these noble forests, which have stood 
as they now stand, in their ancient grandeur, since the first star of great- 
ness shone over your ancestors—but away with politics, let us to the field. 
** Brown old November” has again made her appearance—she has thrown 
a dark shade over the landscape, tinting it with rich reds, and grave and 
sombre hues—she has sent her floods of rain, and her damp fogs, but to 
the eye of the sportsman these are all welcome—-hig,healthy frame is inur- 





There are some very fine young ones belonging te the same stud as Sur- 


plice now coming forward—and in the face of the Flying Dutchman! ehould | 


be inclined to take the odds against Lord Clitden’s—end the Danebury lots 
for the next Derby—and I shall be surprised if the winner does not come 
out of one of these stables. The death of poor Lord George Bentinck cast 
a gloom over the turf—Lord George had long given his entire time and at- 
tention to politics. But still his love for the turf remained, and he would 


on his old pastime. He watched with great interest the stud he had ta- 


ken so much pains to breed—and Surplice was his favorite colt—he was | 


delighted at seeing him do that which no other horse had done for a cen- 
tury. 

Lord George was beloved by all for his upright and straightforward con- 
duct—and there is little doubt he would have been one of the first states- 
men inthe world, had he earlier in life applied himself to politics. Poor 
Canning was a great admirer of LordG. Bentinck, and often said, * if 
George Bentinck would apply himself, there was not a bead like his in 
Europe.” Old John Day atone time trained all Lord George’s horses—he 
told me one day speaking of Lord George, ‘* Head, sir, Head, sir, that ere 
Lord George has got a head as large as a horse,—Head, sir, he knows sir, 
more sir, than all the legs in the ring—they’d better not try to do him, sir, 
or blow me if they don’t get done, sir,”—and so it turned out. Lore George 
was the terror of all evil doers on the Turf, and so determined was he, and 
such knowledge did he possess, that he never let any leg escape punish- 
ment when once he suspected him. 

With August you are aware our shooting season commences. There 
have been various reports concerning the grouse in different places—for 
my own part I do not think we shall ever have grouse-shooting in such per- 
fection as we had in former years, And for many reasons—in the first 
place, the burning of the heather must destroy thousands of birds, and it 
requires years to get up a head of game when it is once got down low— 
again, the Scotch landlords are so grasping that they let their shooting to 
parties of toomany guns. They thereby pocket the “golden egg,” but kill 
the goose. Moors which ought no: to have more than three or four guns 
on them are let to parties of five or ten, who, paying a large price for their 
fun, have no mercy on the game, but kill and destroy ali they can; their 
term expiring at the end of the season they care nothing for the party who 
is to follow them next year. 

You may imagine what effect this treatment of the grousings must pro- 
duce in a few years. Still these grasping fools expect to be paid some fifty 
or eighty pounds a gun, as in times of old, when the moors were more 
cared for and less shot over, and grouse in abundance. The renter is dis- 
gusted, and it generally ends in a row between the parties. If this plan be 
not soon altered, grouse will, in a very few years, be as scarce as the bus 
ard is in England. 

The great facility of travelling to the Highlands also take thousands 
grousing who never dreamed of it in olden times. The weather this year 
was dreadfully wet in August, so much so that it was not possible to shoot 
many days. . But there certainly was no reason to complain of the number 
of birds on all properly kept manors. The Yorkshire moors had a very 
good supply. There is a singular disease amongst the grouse—it is called 
the tape worm—and is certainly very destructive. I have always found 
that the birds were most affected on moors that had been burned—but I do 
uot know any remedy, and I fear none can be found. We had a splendid 
month (September) for our partridge shooting. The weather cleared off 
as if on purpose to permit the maoy thousand anxious expectants of a few 
days’ holiday, I heard great complaints of the wildness of the birds, and 
in many places of there not being an average quantity—but | can only 
state from My own experience, and'| never saw birds more plenty and in 
finer condition; as for their wildness, I generally fiad that good steady dogs, 
and a gun held straight will cure that fault. The birds were particularly 
strong on (he wing very early in the year, and 'n Many insta..ces there was 
asecond hatch. The covies too were very large. I shot in Essex, in 
Norfoik, and Wilts. I found the seent very bad, 80 much so that very few 
dogs could touch it at all. I myself shoot to setters, and I prefer them for 
many reasons; but pointers are more sought for, and fetch a great price— 

5 


ed to her cold winds, and his eye rests with delight on the beauties of the 
many-colored prospect. 

But my dear ** Spirit’ I must away, my horse is standing at the door, 
| wondering, no doubt, his master should keep him with his glass-like coat’ 
shining for want of a gallop. So, pro tem, adieu, and pray remember 
MEabows. 


| ‘The Priory, Nov. 24, 1848. 








“HINTS ON TROLLING FOR TROUT.” 

My Dear Colonel.—Permit me to inquire of your correspondent B., 
through the columns of the ‘* Spirit,” (that being the channei selected by 
him for conveying to me his censure of my late communication,) whether 
itis all ** casting line,” as he expresses it, fromthe hook to the reel, or 
whether the line is not made up of well known divisions or parts, recog- 
nised among anglers under distinct names, and if so, how many parts are 
there, and their names? He will doubtless be willing to enlighten me 
with his views on this subject. 

‘* B’s” appreciation of his rods, and his disparaging opinion of the skill 
and tackle of others, reminds me very much of an old gentleman, a near 
neighbor of mine, lately deceased. This gentleman was built up some- 
what on the principle of my Lord Foppington, who was so well pleased 
with the natural sprouts of his own brain, asto have very little desire to be 
entertained with the product of any other man’s. The good opinion he 
had formed of himself was matched by the estimation in which he held all 
that belonged to him. One day I had been visiting at his house, and after 
dinner the old gentleman suddenly accosted me with “ M > did I ever 
show you my Cabinet of Curiosities, and my collection of shells ?” I re- 
plied ** no, I had not that pleasure !’’ ‘* Then,” said he, ‘*! will show you 
the finest collection of shells you ever saw, and some of the most remark- 
able curiosities, probably, in the whole country. I went all the way to 
Boston to seethe famous collection there, and have also visite! New York 
and Philadelphia for the same purpose. But there is nothing in either 
place will compare with mine !” After sundry flourishes in a similar strain, 
my expectation of beholding wonders became thoroughly aroused, aud I 
gladly followed my host to the room containing the precious treasure. It 
was on the eecond floor, and the journey to it afforded him an opportunity 
to descant more at large uponits excellence. He opened the door witha 
chuckle of inward satisfaction, and pointing to the glazed frame on one side 
of the wall of the room, ‘“* There,” said be, ** what do you thin‘c of that ?” 
I looked. There were twoor three ostrich eggs, a bark canoe, an Indian 
bow and arrow, a few stone arrow heads, and pestles for pounding corn, a 
small number of skins of fishes and reptiles very much shrunk, some 
lumps of copper, iron and lead ore, here and there a beetle or dragoons 
fly pinned to the pasteboard, and about as many shells of different kinds as 
might be put in an angler’s worm bag without inconveniently crowding its 
writhing inmates, I was astonished—but luckily for me, my silence on 
receiving the shock was no doubt attributed by my host to the inadequacy 
of language to express the admiration under which I was laboring. What 
couldI say? The words of honest Isaac» ‘* use hia as though you loved 
him,” forbid my destroying the happy delusion under which the old gen- 
tleman had so long lived, and [ did oot. I faintly echoed the encomiums 
| heard him utter and withdrew. 

He nevergave up the notion that the collection was of surpassing excel- 
lence ; and by his will, made 4 specific bequest of this identical cabinet ot 











curiosities and collection of shells to his only son, a8 one of the most pre- 
cious legacies he could Jeave him—and so I leaven* B.” 

Yours, ever, M. 
Long Island, February 26, 1849. 





Orthography.—The following is a copy of a letter written by acaptain 
ot ove of the Michigan Lake craft to his owner: 

“i take (bis operitunity to tell you that your vesil draged her bow anker 
and went a sturn so that bur stern was over hur sturo anker and the nor- 
western went asturn and all tha rest went asturn the may flour went asturn 
and gamed her main boom in the storehouse and her martingail stay chafed 
the seradan tcffle rail i got her Mooared again it coast me four dollars i 
pad to get up har big anker and carey ahead we gave it a little more chain 





4 D——bas gone to milwauque 60 he let me bave the vesilto tak care 


of 








March 3. 
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. f iS a ritte s wi for re Sem s Mistaken.—We have « he 1 tk ern f is a 
Hiscellaneous Article: : | 
at TLL GLCES wei “ id. ed ca — we me suc f as he Ks 
i if rur vy 4 yas ed t e ne 
| vid VCY v bigz Ser ing § 8 1 ins t 
. 1 . r ys ago. A gaunt spe en of mankind, dresse ed jeans, looking 
y i > act ce r J ¥ Dis > S ges a Sales exnaus w ild have sold himself and all he had on for two dollars and fitty 
we - weC way the springs works of the drama- | ("gs some t e or f large editions rove it The people wont buy } cents, entered a banking establishment where we had called to procure 
vell - d woes yr wecan a ays 5 i + gz ; ahs . = . > ‘ , ; 
5 } stale, and sipid works, and no in t. stale, or sipid ev ry | si > SI shange, ¢ ! 1e Telle t ‘6 , 4 
tic machine; but the accomplished beggar realises the character he repre- ale, | insipid works, and t indifferent, stale, or insipid book ever saw | some s vail change » and addressed the Teller with, ‘* I say, stranger, have 
lay, break upon a second Edition you any Kaintuck ? 


sents so perfectly that the mostexperienced eye cannot detect the imposture. | ‘ 


The making up, as it is technically called, of these rogues, is superior even to | 
Farren’s in Lord Ogleby, and the costume critically exact. We have the au-| 
thority ef a Wesleyan minister that there is in Westminster a regular ware- | 
room—kept by some Nathan of the begging profession—in which are exhibited | 
a variety of dvesses suitable for the mendicant drama. We can imagine some | 
such circular as the following being distributed by the proprietor :— 
A CARD | 

Mr. Tatterby, in returaing his sincere thanks to the members of the Profes- | 
sion who have honoured him with their patronage, begs to inform them that he | 
has now on hand a/arge assortment of mendicant costumes for both sexes, which 
he offers on hire at the following reduced scale of prices :— 


8 d. | 
An object of pity, very ragged :—per day ......... ee ee 
Ditto, completely destitute, and deeply affecting ............--------- 1 0; 
Ditto, with placard «I am srarvine.’ Fit for creating sympathy in 4 | 
GHOWEE! UIRTOMEEER ... cos ses 0 nose wand tase oedseses 046 cone ses ae 
A neat suit of widow's weeds, with childrenand lucifer boxes to match ; 
a very moving sight for the neighborhood of a Dissenter’s chapel...... 30! 
A distressed manufacturer from Manchester, with wife and young baby 
complete. Remarkably real... 22.0 .....2...--2 hp eee ore < 0} 
A “froze-out gardener,” very pitiable in hard weather. ......--.------ re 
A sailor, with wooden leg and model ship, well adapted for couutry prac- 
tice, and for exciting the charity of timid females on lonely roads ..... 26, 
An evening costume fora lady, with a good voice down an area. Irresisti- 
EE s taceaeor wee 5 Sy ee iGbesaxe tmaicse tO 
Ditto, with a guitar for a gentleman, Very mysterious and effective .... 3 0 


A beautiful threadbare suit of*‘one who has seen better days.’ Always 


rn OS GQ00. . c¢acade bce bee eee wen Re eee ee eee 4 
white choker. Highly respectable, and 
singularly successful with elderly ladies in the charitable subscription 
8 a ie ee Gin ee 8 Le es Guede a we 3 0) 
N.B.—A baby in the small pox, a few brace of consumptive twins, together | 
with a large supply of wives in an interesting state, and several large families 
of small children, alwaysin readiness. ‘Terms moderate. 
Mendicant Warehouse, Broadway, Westminster. 


London Sunday Times. | 


GENEROSITY OF MISS BURDETT COUTTS 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago there resided in London an old ser- | 
geant of artillery. This person, in the course of his duties, by some un- | 
accountable means or other, had been brought into frequent contact with 
Sir Francis Burdett, who had conceived a high opinion of the sergeant ; 
and with that homeliness and good nature which distinguished him through 
out life, the honorable baronet bad been accustomed to treat the worthy 
sergeant with great kindliness and familiarity. One morning Sir Francis 
chanced to meet his humble friend in the street ; and observing him to be 
looking a little more anxious than usual, kindly said to him— 

** Well, N , What are you about? You are looking duller than usual 
—has anything happened ?” 

** Nothing very particular, your bonor,” was the reply, ‘‘ only my wife 
has got a son this morning—and—Sir Frances, now I think of it, if you 
have no objection, [ should like to name him after you.” 

‘* Surely, surely,” said the amiable old gentleman ; ‘* and remember, 
N , when he grows up} to bring me in mind of this—perbaps I may be 
able to do something for the boy.” 

‘The ceremony of baptism over, at which Sir Francis appeared as godfa- 
ther, sothing more is said to have passed at the time. The honorable baro- | 
net, in the course of years, was gathered to his fathers, as was also the old | 











{ 
| 


sergeant. The boy meanwhile had been sent to sea, and by application and 
good conduct had been promoted to the situation of mate in a merchant | 
vessel, A few weegs ago, while in Liverpool, the young man saw what he | 
thougot a good opportunity of purchasing balfa vessel on his own account, | 
but not being possessed of sufficient means, he wrote to his friends in Ed- | 
y nquire if they could assist in the purechas The idea now oc | 
ed to one of the young man’s brothers, that he might take it upon hit | 
to make Sir Francis’s heiress aware ot the promise of her uncle, and a| 
lelter w ceerdiogly seut to Miss Burdett Coutts, detailing the circum: | 
inclosing the young man’s certifica es of characier. The re 
is note was received In ftowae las c¢, and Was couche d tn that 

fic ty efor Which the lady has becotwe Ceiedrated it contained 
Vain wor but a bank check for no less asum than 1,000. However | 
extraordinary this story may appear, we have good authority (says the Ed- | 
1oburgh News) for stating it as a literal tact. 
a, | 
SKIENTIFiC DOCTORS. | 
Once in awhile, way out bere inthe West, you tay rustle up a skien- 

tific thatis some. It don’t matter whether he is a regular built—a dye-root 
and tan-bark—or a Number 6; whether he spells our better halt, Phe | 


mail—or syrup, Sur rip. 
wel, | 

But to return to our mutton, as they say in the South of France. We | 
heard of one on the Arkansas river, who had settled in a kind of ** out of | 
the way” place, where medicines were scarce. He had a cadl ; his only | 
chance was Elder bark. Scraping it up, he obtained an emeric—scraping 
t down, a cathartic—and without scraping at al}, adiaphoretic. Our In- | 

rwant asked the patient how it answered. 

‘* Why, God bless you,” said he ** he got it all mixed up /—scrapings | 
down, scrapings up, and smooth bark—for it gave me the Cholera Mor- 
pus, and like to have sweat me to death !” 

This was in Arkansas; but Tennessee beats it. 
according to his advertisement, was “related to the Kiug of Prussia, and 
own cousin to Baron Trenck, the man what you “ read of,’ thus describ- 
ed a case in his practice. 

** Well, I was riding along, and just as I come to wne of my neighbors’ 
house, | hear boo-hoomng, I listen—it keep going. I git dowa, hitch my 
horse, and walk in. I find my neighbour, his wife, aod all his children 
er)ing ever so loud ; and there lay a nigger woman who had been dead 
several hours. I look on ; I feel pity tor them. I goto wy old saddlebags; 
I git out my vial of precious medicine, I bring all the wey from Prussia— 
it cost me forty guineaa drop. I give her one drop, open fly one eye! I 
give ber noder half drop, open fly toder eye! I leave, and mount my horse, 
and go up to Clarksville. Been gone two tree days, when I ride by the 
house again. | listen—I hear ze-ze ziz—ze ze-zip. I git down, bitch my 
horse ; 1 go in—den what | see? Dat same nigger done spin her tree 
cuts /” Batesville Eagle. 


Come he io whatever shape he may, he is a 





CAPT. SMITH’S BEAR STORY. 

A correspondent of the Newark Daily Advertiser, gives the following re- | 
ceipt for getting rid of one’s neighbor’s hogs : | 

About the year 1830, I settled at the Lower Peach Tree,in Wilcox 
county, Alabama, and cultivated a few acresin corn and cotton, besides a 
small potato patch, and bit of garden, as was usual in those days. My 
nearest neighbor, John Champion, being better off tnan the rest of us, had 
a nice gang of hogs, and feeling a little above his neighbors on account of 
his wealth, and being a rather overbearing man, too, was not particular 
wheter bis stock broke into other people’s fields or not. My crop was 
too small to feed my family and John Champion’s hogs too ; so I com- 
plained to him several times, but got no relief, when, being at old Eras 
mus Calpepper’s house one day, [ heard him say that if a foot, or an ear, 
or even a piece of bear skin, was thrown down ina place where hogs use, 
that they would never show their snouts there again. I went home and 
gotthe skin of a bear whichI had killed some time before, and having 
supplied myself with some corn, | wentout and saw about twenty fine 
year-olds, muaching away ia my Gelds. [ ** tolled them up,” and catching 
a good runner, sewed him up in the bear skin, and then turned him loose, 
when he rao after the rest, who flew fom the supposed bear. The last that 
was seen of them was at Basset’s Creek, near forty miles from my house, 
only two being alive—one ruaaing frm his fellow sewed up ia the bear 
skin, and he trying to catch the other. The rest were found dead in the 
road, having literally ran themselves to death. It is needless to add that | 
Joho Champion's hogs staid at home after that. 





J. J. Hooper has withdrawn from the firm conducting the Alabama 
Journal,at Moutgomery, which witl be conducted by Bates & Saver. Mr. 
Hooper’s connection has been for sume time merely nominal. He would | 
be a fise acquisition to any journal which couid afford to compensate him 
for the employment of his who'e time. 

We copy the above from the Mobile Register, and take great pleasure in 
cordially concurring with the opinion expressed in the latter sentence of 
the article. Mr. Hooper would indeed be an acquisition to aoy Literary 
paper published in this or any other county. Dickens, Neal, and Long- 





| lithographic art 


| kind attentions cheered his heart and inspired him with 


Old Dr. Smittee, who, | © 


| fell asleep a bachelor, and awoke to find himself a married man. 
' to have popped the question almost immediately after meeting Md'le Eve, 


Mr. Hooper resides in La Fayette, and although he has resumed the 
practice of the law. he (like his compeers) has ample leisure to devote to 
literary pursuits. His service could no doubt be engaged as aregular con- 
tributor to a ** weekly,” or periodical, for a very reasonably compensation, 
and we toust express both our surprise and regret at not seeing his name 
at the Mast Head of some one or two of the most popular journals of the 
day—we throw out these suggestions at our own instance and wirhout the 
knowledge or consent of Mr. Hooper, Alabama Star. 


Count D' Orsay’s Picture of our Saviour.—The exhibition of this pic- 
ture, of which sw much has been said, has continued gratuitously through- 
out the week, at Mr Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket. Count D Orsay has 
chosen for bis inspiration the words of ovr Saviour, ‘* Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” The figure is a half 
length; the right arm being uplitted in an attitude of prophetic admoai- 
tion; the lett resting on a globe, partially discoverable, The face is a 
Rephael-like conception cf divine beauty, with an exquisite softness of ex- 
pression, yet there is a deep solemnity, and an unfathomable meaning iu 
the eyes, which strengthens and exalts the character of the countenance, 
otherwise almost feminine ia delicacy and sweetness. There is nothing 


| forced, or, if the term is allowable, theatrical, in the attitude or the ex- 
) pression in the drawing, which is bold and unaffected, or the coloring, 


which is rich and brilliant, without being too glaring. The picture does 
not look like the work of an amateur, in respect ot its execution, while its 
conception proves the artist to have been thoroughly inspired by his art 
when perfecting it. The impression produced on some of the visitors has 
been extraordinary ; many of the females actually fell oa their knees in si- 


| lent devotion, and in one instance a lady was seized with hysterics. A 


magnificent lithographic copy of the painting has been executed by Mr. R. 


J. Lowe, which deserves ihe reputation of being the chef d’ wuvre of the 
Bell’s Life. 


A Tovucuine Srory.—Hon A H. Stephens, of Ga., in a recent address 
at a meeting in Alexandria, for the benefit of the Orphan Asylum and Free 
School of that city, related the following anecdote : 

‘* A poor little boy, in a cold night in June, with so home or roof to 
shelter his head, no paternal or maternal guardian or guide to protect and 
direct him on his way, reached at nightfall the house of a rich planter, who 
took him in, fed, lodged, and sent him on his way, with his blessing. These 
fresh courage to 
battle with the obstacles of life. Years rolled round: Providence led him 
on; he had reached the legal profession ; his host had died ; the cormorants 


| that prey on the substance of man had formed a conspiracy to get from the 


widow her estates. She sent for the nearest counsel to commit ber cause 
to him, and taat counsel proved to be the orphan boy, years before wel 

comed and entertained by her and her deceased husband. The stimulus of 
a warm and tenacious gratitude was now added to the ordinary motives con- 
nected with the profession. He undertook her cause with a will not easi- 
ly to be resisted ; he gained it; the wido.w’s estates were secured to herin 
perpetuity; and Mr. Stephens added, with an emphasis of emotion that 
sent its electric thrill throughout the house, ‘‘ that orphan stands before 
you !” 


Reward of Talent.—A graut of £200 has been lately made to Mr. Ed- 
ward William Lane, author of the ** Modern Egyptians,” and of a very ac- 
curate translation of the ** Arabian Nights.” This grant bas been afforded 
to him from the fund for ** Special Service,’ 


Premier, aud is not an annual pension. 


, 


Obtuseness Extraordinary.—In the course of a mining ease tried by Mr. Jus- | 


tice Erle, a number of old and not very brilliant witnesses were examined to 
prove the extent and mode of working the mine. The following dialogue 
took place between one of them and Mr. James, the barrister engaged for the 
prisoner :— 

Mr. James. ‘ Now, you say you worked at the mine?’ 

Witness: ‘ Kes, sir.’ 

Mr. James: ‘ How did you work?’ 

Withess: ‘ Why, it wos woorked oop and down, you ’no—this way, that 
way, ‘tother way, foot-ridden way—dang it, every way’ (laughter). 

Mr. James: * I must confess | don’t understand you.’ 

Witness: ‘ I think I spoke plain enuf’ (loud laughter). 

Mr. James: ‘ No doubt you did, but the stupidity is on my side, not on 
yours. 

Witness: ‘ That’s it. You are quoit stupid (roars of laughter). You canna’ 
understand English!’ (continued laughter). 

The Judge: ‘If we had been in the habit of working in mines, doubtless 
your laaguage would have been perfectly intelligiLie, but as it is, we cannot 
understand you.’ 

Witness: * Well, I conna’ spake ony plainer. 
stupid people since I left pit.’ 

Some further attempts were made by the learned counsel to obtain a more 
definite answer to the question, but it was‘no go,’ and the witness was at 
length told to leave the box. 


Dang me, if ever I seed such 


A Doubtful One.—A good story is told of a physician in a neighboring 
town, whom we will designate Mr. C., who is distinguished for changing often 
from one party to another. A gentleman of his acquaintance, on entering 
the cars to go to Boston, one morning, was asked by another— 

* How is Mr. C. in politics now?’ 

‘I can’t say,’ he replied, ‘ J have not seen him this morning !’ 


The First Wedding.—Major Noah thus pleasantly and philosophically dis- 
courses upon ‘ the first wedding.’ He says:— 
‘ We like short courtships, and in this Adam acted like a sensible man. He 
He appears 


and she, without any flirtation or shyness, gave him a kiss and herself. Of 
this first kiss in this world we have had, however, our own thoughts, and some- 
times in a poetical mood have wished we were the man ‘ wot did.’ But the 
deed is done—the chance was Adam's, and he improved it. 

‘ We like the notion of getting married in a garden. It is in good taste, 
We like a private wedding. Adam’s was private. No envious beaux were 
there; nocroaking old maids; no chattering aunts and grumbling grandmo- 





‘thers. The birds of Heaven were the minstrels, and the glad sky flung its 


light upon the scene, 4 

One thing about the first wedding brings queer thoughts to us, in spite of 
scriptural truth. Adam and his wife were rather young to be married—some 
two or three days old, according to the sagest speculations of theologians— 
mere babies—larger but older—without experience, without a house, without 
a pot or a kettle, nothijng—but love and Eden!’ 


What Spells are These ?—The following distressing case of orthographical 
destitution has just been communicated to me. It is a copy verbatim et lite- 
ratim, of a letter sent by a worthy Bedfordshire farmer to a market salesman 
in London, who dropped it near the corner last evening :— 

Sir—i Ave som Carrots for Sail And i be Agoin to send them to you for 


Sail if you Ave no Objection if you sead me Answer And I will send up on | 


fryday but i Am very short of Sax you Ave Not Aney Sax that you Cold 
send And Charge for them i blight But let Me Ave Return by Post on fryday 
morn if you Pleas And then i will send soon the sam Day. 








To Mr. fruit Salezman. 
Monetary Announcement.—The Man at the Corner begs to inform J 
S——, Esq.,of Exeter, that ho remitted him J—— S——, the sum due on 


Monday last. As, however, the Maw has had no acknowledgnfnt of the 501, 
note, he concludes that it must have been contained in one of the letters stolen 
from the mail train betwixt Bristol and Bridgewater. Under these circum- 


stances, the Man considers the matter between him and J—— S——, Esq., as 
settled. If J—— S——, however, is very anxious about the money, he may 


' apply at the Post-office, from which national establishment the Man wishes he 


may get it. 
Going Through the Mill—Ay, ay! many a rogucio grain is mixed up in 
that business. Now, however, I use the phrase only in its application to Turf 


matters. 
“On, Stanley—on!” 
It has beer whispered at “ My Corner” that whilst the weather was open 
Strongbow was privately brought into full play with Blaze, and that, although 
the latter flared up as well as he could, Strongbow completely took the shine 


‘outof him. I know that Strongbow is likely to be the best of Scott's Derby 


string, notwithstanding the very powerful demonstrations mude by Esca- 
ade. , 

Blaze has been sent to Newmarket, to be ready, when the weather breaks, 
to give Honeyeomb a good “ miling.” AllI say is—When the nut is cracked 


mind the kernel! 


which is at the disposal of the | 


** Any what ?” said the gentleman spoken to. 

** Why any Kaintuck meney—the Ohio trash don’t go in our parts,” 

The Teller, supposing from his appearance that he only wanted a few 
dollars, told him that he had nothing short of some $500 notes—nothing 
shorter. 

‘** Well, how many have you got of them ?” 

“© Oh, twelve or fifteen, [ think ; do you want them ?” 

** Yes, old fellow, ITcall you on the whole, said the Kentuckian, as he 
pulled out a roll of bank bills as big as our fist—and thatis nosmall one. 
The money was counted out, and the fifteen $500 notes handed over to the 
s'ranger, who, on pocketing them, said, ‘* You couldn’t see the same 
amount and go a /eetle better, could you, for this pile is so big it bothers 
me to carry it,” hauling out of another pocket just about as large a roll as 
the first one, 

* No! I'll be hanged if I can,” replied the banker; ‘ rake itdown my 
friend—you beat me.” 

The Kentuckian was a hog drover, who had just received his pay for 
hogs, amounting to about $15,000, and he thought he would rather have 
Kentucky money to take home thanthe Ohio that was given to him.—We 
concurred with the banker that it would not do to judge the depth of a 
man's purse by his personal appearance, Cincinnati paper 

Jenny Lind’s Retirement from the Stage.—It is perfectly well under- 
stood by the musical world, that Jenny Lind will no longer appear on the 
boards of the Italian Opera, but that she will continue to sing at public 
concerts. Several circumstances have prompted her to adopt this mea- 
sure. The large fortune which it is supposed she has amassed, and the 
great exertion and fatigue which the performance of an opera naturally 
creates, induce her to withdraw from the stage. The very great reputa- 
tion she has made throughout the kingdom will ensure her future success, 
and wherever the ** Swedish Nightingale” chooses to sing, it is impossible 
to conceive she will not draw together a multitude ready to lend a “* willing 
ear” to ber enchanting notes. It can never be forgotten that Jennv Lind 
has contributed Jarger sums towards charitable porposea during the last 
twelve months than the richest woman of which England can boast. Va- 
rious rumors are now afloat as to the fate of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and it 
must be doubtiess a matter of great difficulty to replace Jenny Lind. One 
report states that a bookseller is negociating to become the lessee, but we 
doubt much whether the house will be better conducted by a man of books 
than it has been by a man of law, 
| Universal Suffrage.—The ‘ Courrier des Etats Unis” tells a good sto- 
| ry of a veteran of the Empire, an ex-soldier of some eighty nine years of 
;age, who insisted upon marchiog a league or so to depostie his vote for 
j the Napoleonite candidate. His friends and family opposed him on ac- 
; count of his age and infirmities, but uothing could shake bis patriotic de- 
j termination. Upon his return he met one of his neighbors, who enquired 
why he had not voted. 

** Not voted!” roared the Imperial veteran, ‘I did, | marched all the way 
down to the town and when I came to a public building with a crevice, 
into which a lot of young fellows were depositing their ballots, [ threw in 
mine.” 

The old man had polled his vote in the letter box of the Post Office. 





CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET. 

The folluwing ‘* Curiosities of Cricket,” are extracted from Bell's Life 
in Londoa : 

The first match played on Lord’s Cricket Ground, situated where it now 
| is, was on June 7th, 1513, the match being between two select elevens, 
chosen by the Honorable General Bligh (whose side scored 142 and 83), and 
| Lord Frederick Beauclerk, whose side scored 116 and8l. The Maryle- 
bone Club (which sprung from the celebrated White Conduit Club, whose 
‘ground was in White Conduit-fields), was first established in 1787, and 
(they played their first match under that name, August 16, 1790, against the 
county of Middlesex, beating them by two wickets. Their first ground was 
: where Dorset square now is, aad which waa opened by Lord; from that 
'they went to what is called the Middle Ground,” near North Bank, Re- 
gent’s Park, which they occupied luring the years {Siliand 1812, but it be- 





‘iog then required for the formation of the Regent’s Canal they took pos- 
session of their present ground in 1813 

} The greatest number of runs ever got ina match was in that played at 
Lord's, July 24, 34, and 4th, 1S17, between ¢ county of Sassex (with G. 
Osbaldision, Eeq, and Lambert) and the Epsom Clab; Sussex scored 292 


and 445, and the Epsom Club 204 and 106, the grand total being 1,047 
runs. 

The largest innings ever got was that obtained by the Epsom Club against 
Middlesex (with Robinson), August 24and 25, 1815; the Epsom Club 
scorec 476 runs, and won in one inniogs and 358 ruas 

Wiiltam Ward, Esq, bas scored the largeat number of runs in one innings 
and in one match, he having obtained ou the 24th of July, 1820, and two 
following days, 278 and 10; and it is a curious circumstance connected 
with this famous cricketer, that he never (see Bentley's ** List of Cricket 
| Matches”) got as many a3 20 runs in one innings, or even in his two in- 
nings in one match, till the year 1816, in which year he became thirty four 
| years old, though he began to play ia 1810 

The smallest innings, was that played on Dartford Heath, 25th August, 
1805, when the county of Kent in its first innings against the Bexley Club 
| (with Lord Frederick Beaucierk and Hammond), obtained only 6 runs, in 
| which innings also not one was bowled out. Six runs indeed were only 
| scored in their second innings by the B's (with J. Lawrell, Esq, and Joha 
| Wells) against Eogland, June 12,13, and 14, 1810, but thea E. H. Budd, 
Esq, one of their best bats, was absent that inniags. Joha Weils got his 
four in one hit. 

The only match at cricket in which the side that went in last followed 
its innings (being 100 runs and more behind on the Ist innings) and still 
| Won the match, was that played on the Kenoington Oval, Surrey, between 
|; the Marylebone Club and the county of Surrey, July 22d, 23d, and 24th, 
| 1847, the Marylebone Club winning by 9 runs, after having been headed 
| 106 runs on their respective first innings. 
| Inthe match at Lord’s July 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1845, between the Maryle- 
| bone Club and Hampshire (with Fuller Pileb, Box, aod Martingell), there 

were 36 wickets bowled, which is the greatest numer of wickets bowled 
in a match, when there have not been more than eleven a aide, 
| ‘There have only been four matches of any note, which have resulted ina 
| tie; the first was played at Woolwich, June 15, 1818, between the Royal 
| Artillery Club, (with E. H. Budd, Esq ,) and the Marylebone Club, the 
former scoring 78 dnd 88, and the latter LLS and 48. The second was 
played at Lord’s, June 20 and 21, 1839, between the Marylebone Club and 
| Undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge United, the former scoring 69 and 
| 107, and the latter115 and 61. The third was played at Lord’s, August 
|4 and 5, 1845, between Winchester and Eton, the former scoring LIL and 
| 52, and the latter 66 and 97. The fourth was ‘bat played at Kennington 
| Oval, in Surrey, July 1st, 24, and 34, 1847, between Surrey and Keat, the 
former scoring 112 and 160, and the iatter 127 and 145. 


| Death of Wells, the Cricketer.—Mr. Editor: I am sorry to inform you 
| of the death of the veteran Wells, the crickefer, on Saturday last, after a 
| short but painful illness. Wells was buried to day, and followed to his 
| grave by some of the old Sussex players well known, viz., Lanaway, Mor- 
| ley, and Meads, Wisden, Gausden, and Jolin Litlywhite also followed. 
| Wells came from Dorking, where he carried on the business of a butcher, 
| and his friends were highly respectable farmers. His age was fifty-three, 
; and he was in his day a very fine batsman as well as a first-rate field 
Brighton, Feb. 1, 1849 Youre, &c., G. C. 


| A Trotting Match against Time.—A maich has been made for a mare 
|to perform 10U miles in tea houra between Shrewsbury and Heygate, for 

100 sovs. ; 50 sovs. aside are down ; to be made 100 sovs. a side at our of- 
| fice oa the Ist March. The match to come off on the 20th March 

Ratting.—The rat match at Shaw’s, Bunhill-row, on Tuesday, in which 
Jemmy had to produce a deg to kill 100 rats in eight minutes, excited so 
much interest that the place wascrowded. The bitch Rise, from Bradford, 
weighing 23ibs., was selected ; she was rather fat, but went through ber 
work surprisiogly. When picked up she had 20 seconds to spare, but the 
referee disputed 4 rats, and declared fresh time to be taken. The time- 
keeper, however, by not stopping his watch, decided that Rose had lost the 
match. She cad be backed to kill 100 rats against any other in the world, 
for {from 32. to avy amount, or against time; to come off at Shaw’s, next 
Tuesday. 

The rat killing at the veteran Aistrop’s, Eight Beils, S:. Giles’s, on 
Wednesday, attracted a nomerous assemblage of the Fancy. Toe time of 
the winners was thus :—T. Martin’s bitch, 7ib., 7 rats, L min, 54 sec, ¢ T. 
Martin’s bitch, LO!b., 10 rats, 1 min, 59 sec.; Mr. Holt’s, Lilb., 1h rats, 
2 win. 13 sec. ; the remainder showed plenty of eport. 
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‘ him, and I know'd where he werked—e’yah! e’yah! 


March 3. 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 
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GOSSIP FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Isn’t the ensuing epistle rather a good hit-off of the figurative or com- } 
parative style, so common in certain portions of this good republic of oure ? | 
Just scan it, reader, and see if you don’t tl rs 

‘I now take my pen in hand to write to you, to inform you that I got here 
as safe as a thief in a mill, two days after I lefe you and the rest of my| 
friends. I was crammed into a stage-wagon, where the passengers were as | 
thick as crows in a corn- field, and the jouncin’ of the carriage made me as 


sick as death ; yet I am now, by the blessing of Heaven, perfectly recover- 
ed, and feel as hearty as a buck. I have bought a new suit of clothes, 
which sit as slick as a whistle ; and sure as a gun, if you should see me 
now, you would grin like a ‘ painter.’ The gentleman that I live with is 
as sourasacrab ; but to make some amends for his ill-nature, his wife is 
as pleasant as a basiet of chips, and his daughters are as lively as e pea on 
a hot shovel; though, to tell the truth, one of ’em is as homely a3 a carpen- 
ter’s chest of tools. I know I shan’t like Aim, for he is as snappish as a 
mud-turtle if I let a customer go out of the shop without tradin’. He says 
a merchant’s clerk should have a tongue as smooth as goose-grease, and be 
able to lie without blushing ; and he should be as limber as a weasel, and 
a8 full of bows when a lady comes in as a dog is of fleas. When he tells 
the women how much his goods cost him, he winks like a toad under a cur 
rant-bush. On Sunday I went to hear Mr. S preach, who, boss says, 
is the only man that knows how to preach the gospel; though I thought he 
was no more Up to our parson than chalk is to cheese. Monday was mus- 
ter day, but I was as busy as a bee, and so didn’t train; but if I had, J] 
should have been as wet as a drownded rat, for it rained all day. Some of 
those who did train, looked as souf as bonny-clabber ; but they had to go, 
as they were ‘in for it,’ as the toad said when he saw the man a-comin’, 
Mr. Linchpin, the teamster, is waiting for this, and I must break otf as short 
a3 a goat’s tail.’ 

We have ourselves heard our Eastern fellow-citizens use almost every 
simile contained in the aboveepistle. They sound oddly enough, however, 
when brought together in one document. 


Admire with us, reader, the following most ‘ flowing’ stanzas. You will 
remember them a long time; for, to say notaing of the sentiment, there is 
such a happy collection of words.in the piece, that somehow or other it is 
impossible to forget it. We read it for the first time twenty years ago near- 
ly, and it is at this moment as vivid as ever in our memory : 


‘ One eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the stream of Guadalquiver, 
To gold converting, one by one, 
The ripples of that mighty river ; 
Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl, with auburn hair, 
And eyes that might the world have cheated— 
A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair. 
‘ She stooped and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shining hand, 
You would have sworn ’twassilver flowing : 
Her words were three, and not one more; 
What could Diana’s motto be? 
The syren wrote upon the shore, 
‘Death ! not inconstancy !’ 
* And then her two large languid eyes 
So turned on mine, the devil take me! 
I set the stream on fire with sighs, 
And was the fool she chose to make me. 
Saint Francis would have been deceived 
By such an eye and such a hand ; 
But one week more, and I believed 
As much the women as the sand !’ 








A friend tells us, that sitting in an inn in Baltimore, the other day, he was | 
struck with the singular appearance cf an old Guinea negro, ‘ biack as the 
ace of spades,’ who was attending to some menial duty in the travellers’ 
room. His face was scarred end seamed, his legs awry, and his hands seem- 
ed almost turned wrong side outward, and in form and color resembled 
more than any thing else the paws of a wild animal, or the hands of an 
orang-outang. Our informant inquired of Pompey what had occasioned 
these deformities, ‘ Wal, dey 7s beformities, massa, dat’s fac’. Wal den, 
I'll tell you how dey come, massa. "Good many years ago, 1 was in lub 
wid a handsum black gal, and we was same as married; and one day I see | 
a nigger comin’ out o’ de house. [knew dat man, an’ uf I ama nigger 1 | 
hab my feelin’s. ] was full ob de debbil in wy heart ag’in him, ’cos I know’d | 
He worked in a! 
powder-mill ; and next day I went up dar. I went to de door and looked | 
in, aud dar 1 see him; au’ [ took a coal o’ fire dat I bad brought along, and 
frow’d it in cu de floor, Gor-amighty, massa, ’for I could get away myse’f, 
dere was de biggest flash o' lightnin’ J ebber see, and dat was de last I 
know’d any Ving ‘bout dat business for two months, ’Twould a-been all 
right, dough, but de man ’twas dar was not de nigger I tought! He’s a 
dead nigger his-se’f, dough, long ago ; and I was glad ob it when he went, 
*cos he always looked at me as if he’d got de best ob it; and he did got de 
best ob it, massa, dat’s fac’; for I wasn’t de han’sumest nigger den datdar was 
in Maryland—dat’s sartain sure. E’yah! eyah ! He shambled away, and 
our friend saw him no more 





Stammering, although somewhat inconvenient to those afflicted with it, 
and often exciting our sympathies for the sufferer, is sometimes witnessed 
under circumstances so judicrous as to cause us momentarily to forget its 
true character. We heard a friend relate the other day the following au- 
thentic anecdote. A countryman, an inveterate stammerer, trading at the 
city of St. John’s, New- Brunswick, among other articles on his list of ‘wants’ 
had a file. Stepping into a shop near at hand, (the owner of which hap- 
pened himsel! to be a stutterer,) he hastily addressed the man at the coun- 
ter with : ‘Ha-ba-ha have you g-g-go-go-got any f-f-f-files” ‘N-n n-no, 
Sir, we haven’t g-g-go-go-got any f-t-f-files.” Quick as thought the sensi- 
tive and excited country) man’s fist was seen in immediate and dangerous 
proximity to the affrighted shop-keeper’s nose, while he thundered out : 
* You int-f-f-fernal sc-sc-oundrel you, what do you mean by mo-mo-mock- 
ing me?’ 


In the Euphuistic style of compliment, we do not remember ever to have 
met a more felicitous thing than this: 
‘Prometheus stole fire, the poets all say, 
To enliven the image he’d modelled of clay ; 
Had fair Mary been with him, the beams of her eyes 
Would have saved him the trouble of robbing the skies.’ 


_ Inastirring and eloquent address delivered before the New- York Mechan- 
ics’ Institute by Colonel Zadock Pratt, on the occasion of his recent in- 
auguration as President of that flourishing institution, we take the subjoin- 
ed pregnant passage : 

‘1 wish to call your attention for a moment to the present condition of 
Great Britain, the most stable of any European monarchy. I find from 
authentic memoranda, that the number of persons owning lands in England 
is thirty thousand; in Scotland, three thousand ; in Ireland, six thousand ; 
only thirty-nine thousand in the whole; leavirg more than twenty-five 
millions of the whole population, who do not own a single foot of God’s 
creation, In 1780, no farther back than that, the number ot landed pro- 
prietors was two hundred and fifty thousand ; so you may see how rapidly 
all the lands in Great Britain are passing into the hands of the few; into 
the hands of the nobles, and favorites of Church and State. All I may add 
in this connection, that while here, in our country, every man bas a voice 
in the government, and the choice of his rulers ; in England, only one in 
nineteen is allowed the privilege of voting ; in Scotland, one in thirty; and 
in Ireland, one in forty-three. Is it strange, then, that under such institu- 
tions, where labor is degraded, and industry deprived of its reward ; where 
the poorly sheltered and poorly fed millions are compelled to toil for land- 
lords, priests and aristocrats ; is it strange that there should be misery and 
starvation, bloodshed, riots, and revolutions? No; it would seem more 
strange if there was none. The truth is, the people cannot always remain 
down -trodden and oppressed. Their efforts during the year that has pass- 
ed, have excited our sympathy. The great God of Battles will yet, we 
trust, crown their efforts with victory; and we may still hope to see our 
light shine across the ocean, and our great example pointing ever to the 
polar star of liberty and happiness.’ 


* There is a corpse at the docr for you !’ said a wag of a carman the other 
day, With the frost sparkling on his whiskers, and his breath congealed on 
his long hair; ‘ frozen stiff and stark,’ said he, * ana with its skin on!’ * Of 
course,’ we thought; ‘if it ie a corpse, why not ? We went down to look 
at it. Ab! it was a sight to make one’s mouth water: a noble deer, tat as 
a seal, with the loveliest dappled skin; holding forth promise of such tooth- 
some ‘saddles,’ such delicious steaks, as might make Apicius himself smack 
hie lips with even the foretaste. ‘Who hath done this? we exclaimed ; 
* it can be none other than Colonel Seymour, of Port-Jervis; and is one of 
the fruits of that great iron thoroughfare which penetrates the deer- haunts 
that line the New-York and Erie Rail-Road.’ Yea, verily, and it was that 
generous gentleman ; and we ‘ blessed him unaware,’ as have many friends 
—- 5 ~ a more savory doe never laid down an innocent life at the feet of 

e hunter. 





| 


? l 


| that, on the same day, an old cat had 
| blew Yankee Doodie on a frying-pan, and knocked the old Dutch churn 


| Clock, 


* He is an English lad, of good character, just arrived in America ; his 


father is dead’; his mother, in the near prospect of an increase which is 
a blessing to the rich but not always to the indigent, is very poor and very 
The little boy who hands you this is himself far from well, as you can 
| see; but he is anxi us, if he can get an opport ty, to be of service ina 
printing office, with a portion of the duties of wi > 18 already acquain 
ted. Canyou procure him something to do in the printing office of the 
Knickerbocker ? If yeu can, you will.confer a great favor upon him, and 
a greater vpon his mother and her little family—all * strangers in a strange 
land.’’ Wedén’t pretend to * quote,’ exactly, in the foregoing; but we | 


do pretend to give the spirit of a note which was brought us one inclement 
December day in the winter of ’46 by a pale, thin, soft- voiced English lad, 
from an ‘ old-country’ friend resident in the metropolis, whose * heart is 
in the right place. The kind-hearted gentleman by whose side we have 
sat for so many years, reading with him the proof sheets which he has 
printed for us, made the lad quite happy by giving him a situation, from 
which something was gained toward the support of his mother and his lit- 
tie brother and sisters. After the lapse of three or four months, * one morn 
we missed him from his accustomed place’ at the office, and on inquiry 
were informed that he had gone with his mother and tamily to ‘the west.’ 
One ot the little fellow’s office-triends has just shown us a note from him, 
dated at Milwaukie, and written on the back of a * Carrier’s Address to the 
Patrons of the Milwaukie Sentinel and Gazette,’ circulated by himeelf on 
New-Year’s day, from which we learn that he is now doing well in the of- 
fice of that flourishing journal, and that he is the aythor of the address, a 
copy of which he says he ‘takes great pride’ ia Gending to his friend, 
That as a mere boy, in pursuit of knowledge under such difficulties as we 
have indicated, he has good reason to be go, we think will be apparent from 
the following incidental picture of some of the ‘ glories’ of war, which we 
take from the performance in question: 
** Peace reigns throughout our land; nomore the car 
Of blood stained Glory rushes on ’mid war, 
Striking with ruthless hands one soldier down 
To give another little more renown ; 
What are the ‘ glories’ that surround the sight, 
When the dim lantern, at the dead of night, 
Seeks through the corses scattered o’er the plain 
The friend we loved, who ne’er shall sperk again ? 
What are the ‘ glories’ of the scalding tear, 
Torn from the wife ather dead husband’s bier ; 
Though the striped flag that dabbled in his blood 
The first he bore to heights where last he stood ? 
What are the ‘glories’ that the path surround 
Of the sick soldier, sinking on the ground, 
Struck by the sunbeam on the red-hot sand, 
Or stragg!ing shot down by some fierce brigand ?” 
This, to be sure, is but a mere fragmentary ‘ sample’ of the Address, 
which contains many felicitous political ‘ hits,’ with which of course it 
does net become us to meddie. ‘ Macte virtute,’ ‘ J. H. E.’ 


Since the slightly contradictory passage which we quoted recently from 
the ‘* Spirit of the Times” weekly journal, (may the shadow of William 
T. Porter never be less !) we have seen nothing more forcible in that kind 
than the following: ‘ Last night, yesterday morning, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon before breakfast, a hungry boy about forty years old, 


' bought a sixpence-custard for a shilling, and threw it through a brick wall 


nine fect thick, and jumping over it broke his ankle right off above the 
knee, fell into adry mill-pond and was drowned. About forty years after 
nine turkey gobblers, a high wind 


down, and killedtwo dead pigs at Bosting, where a deaf and dumb man 
was talking French to his aunt Peter.’ 


We have laughed ‘ somedele’ over the ‘ Trial of the Horse-Guards 
Clock,’ which had fallen into evil habits, keeping ‘ bad hours,’ and con- 
ducting altogether in such a wayward manner as to alienate the confidence 
and regard of those who ha! beeu accustomed to * look up to it? as an ex- 
emplar of high character, We extract atew paragraphs fromthe ‘trial ;’ 

‘ The prosecution was conducted by Mr. Briefless, and the Clock ap- 
peared in person for its own deteace. 

‘ Alter opening the pleadings, in a loud voice Mr. Briefless proceeded to 
observe, that this was the most miserable moment of his existence. He 
was called upon to impugn the character of one who had long been looked 
up to as a pattern of correctvess and probity ; he meant the Horse Guards 
He felt itto be an awful sign of the general derangement of the 
Times, that the defendant should have been detected, after so many years 
of regularity, in going astray. He should not dwell upon this painful 
theme, but would proceed to cal! the witnesses that would prove this dis- 
tressing case. 

‘ The first witness called was Lord Denman, who said he had known the 
Clock for some years, and hai been iw the habit of looking up to it with 
greatrespect. Witness kad lately observed a marked alteration in the ha- 
bits of the Clocx. It had stood with its hands joined together, in which po- 
sition it had remained motionless for many hours. At other times witness 
had seenthe Clock spreading out its hands in oppesite directions, as if there 
was something internally wrong ; and this tact was clearly perceptible by 
what was depicted on its face. 

* Cross-examined.—Believed the Clock intended well, and generally ac- 
ted well ; but had been given to understand that it refused to be wound up 
for it, even when its actions were regular, Considered the Clock double- 
faced, and in future would not believe it, as he had done formerly. 

* This being the case forthe prosecution, the Clock was called upon for 
its defence ; and after a brief address, in the course of which it declared 
it was the first time it had ever stood in that position, or been known to 
stand at all, it called several witnesses to character. 


* Lord Siiboy was a clerk in thetreasury,and had frequently watched the | 


Clock ; that ia to say, had set his watch by it. 


* Cross-examined by Mr. Briefless.—Watched the Clock because he had | 


nothing particular todo. He often—like the Clock itself—had a good deal 
of time upon his kands. Would not say this was a cause of any particular 
sympathy betweenthem. But such was the fact. 

* Alter a few other witnesses, whose evidence went to nearly the same 
effect, Mr. Chief Justice Panch proceeded to sum up, and the jury returned 
a verdict ot Guilty, but strongly recommended the Clock to mercy, on ac- 
count of its previous character. Mr. Chief Justice Punch then passed sen- 
tence in the following words : 


‘** You have been convicted by a jury of your countrymen, upon the clear- | 


est evidence, of an offence of a grave character—that of obtaining credit 
under false pretences. There may be some grounds for recommending you 
to mercy : you have not taken advantage of the recent revolutions to join 
in any precipitate movement, it is true ; but you have made a stand against 
regularity and order, by refusing tomove at all. Thereis no evidence of 
any policeman having told you to move on; bat you know it was your du- 
ty to have moved on, and therefore that is no excuse. The sentence of 
the court is, that you be bound ever to keep t he time for twelve months, 
and that you be kept to hard labor upon your own wheel during Her Ma. 
jesty’s pleasure.” : 

If you observe the foregoing closely, reader, you will see that it is very 
adroitly done, being possessed of great correctness in a legal point of view, 
and much delicacy of double-entendre. 


An English friend, elsewhere more particularly designated in the present 
number, repeated to us the other evening the following stanza, which in the 
original version of Bruce’s Address opened that celebrated ‘ call to battle.’ 
It was shown toour friend by a Scottish gentleman named Stuart, who 
held the original in the hand-writing of the author : 

‘* The sun was peeping o’er the heath, 
To light them to their field of death, 
When Bruce, with soul-inspiring breath, 
His army thus addressed : 

** Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has often led,” etc. 


We marvel that the stanza was, not retained. It opens the scene sub- 
limely, to our conception. 

A short time since there was seated ina car of the rail-road which leads 
from Portland * down east,’ a you@@ man who ‘ scandalized’ his fellow pas- 
sengers by a conétant use of profane language. At last an old deacon, of 
the ‘Free-will persuasion,’ who had been listening in silent horror, ap- 
proached, and commenced lecturing him for his wickedness; remarking, 
among other things, that he was ‘ onthe straight track to perdition.’ The 
young man drew a ticket from his pocket, and after carefully scrutinizing 
it, said, with a look that ‘ mendicants description :’ ‘ Just my d—d luck! 
I bought a ticket for Brunswick !” 


The poetical post-office addresses in the last two or three numbers of the 
Knickerbocker brought to my mind one which I encountered some years 
since : : 

“ To the town of Belmont, State of Maine, 
I’m sent, and shall not fail, 
For I’ve implicit confidence 
In Uncle Samuel’s mail. 
Postmaster ! fail not, at your peril, 
Togive me to Miss S. D. Merrill !” 


‘ Anattorney in this Vicinity once addressed a man against whom he had 


a ‘small demand for collection,’ requesting him to ‘ call and setile.’ Not 
receiving any answer, however, he again wrote him, but with no better 
success. After having sent him a number of letfers, he at last obtains 
one ip return,in which the debtor said he would ‘try and dew some: 
thin’ when sleddin’ came,’ and closed with : * But for God’s sake. ’S 1u 
ido n’t write any More letters, for it will take all the debt to pay the 


age !’ 


| I heard the following anecdote related a few days since: An avaricious 
landlord threatened to turn a poor widow out into the street for non-pay- 
ment of rent. After beseeching him not to expose herself and ‘fatherless 
children’ to the peltings of the pitiless storm, and finding that her sap- 
plications had no effect to move his stony heart, she ejaculated: ‘ Have 
you no bowels of compassion?” ‘ No, Ma’am,’ he replied; ‘ nota bowel !’ 


| A few years since there was a professor at a neighboring college, with 

whom punctuality formed a part of his religion. Among other things, he 
was particular that every member of his class should be present at the first 
recitation of every term, and if any were absent he called upon their class- 
mates to state, if they could, the cause thereof. It once happeued that 
one of his pupils had died during the vacation, of which ‘the old man’ 
was not aware; and noticing that his seat was vacant, when the class had 
assembled, he inquired after his whereabouts. Being a little deaf, he mis- 
understood the person, who answered, ‘ He is dead, Sir,’ and proceeded 
with his customary remark: ‘Not a sufficient excuse, Sir; and I am as- 
tonished that any student should render such a one in my recitation- 
room ! 

I have been amused with reading a volume of poetry, by Thomas Ran- 
dall, ‘ of this ilk,’ who is one of the laureate bards, ‘and no mistake!’ If 
I can procure a copy, I will send it to you, that our ‘ native poet’ may ac- 
quire a ‘ glorieus immorality’ by a notice in the pages of the Knickerbock- 
er, The brief extracts which I give below can aflord you no better idea 
of the entire contents than a drop of water would of the Atlantic ocean. 
I should like to transcribe the ‘ Ode to Napoleon,’ which traces the whole 
career of 





*That proud exile, 
Who scoured old Europe like a file /” 
‘ Bonaparte was an ‘ old file,’ wasn’t he? Louis Napoleon, however, 
ee a young file,” and do n’t ‘bite’ much. Here are some ‘ Lines on 
Winter :’ 





‘ The winter is stormy and cold, 
We tremble at Boreas’ breath ; 
He seizes the poor teaming steer, 
While the fowls are a-freezing to death!’ 
What a pity it is that this ‘warm friead of humanity’ had not a warm- 
er henhouse ! 


* The merciful man is merciful to his besst ;’ and it speaks well forthe 
good feeling of our northern correspondent, that amid the holiday fes- 
tivities he could think of the wants of so unpoetical an animal as a juve- 
| nile porker, touching which he has indited a ‘Christmas Carol,’ from 
which we segregate a few stanzas: 


‘I enclose you,herewith a short tale of a pig, 
Who although he was small, yet felt himself big ; 
He went Christmas-eve, and a door-bell he rung ; 
Atthe door, for a stocking, a meal bag he hung. 


‘On the night before Christmas, in satire he said, 
‘If the folks are not pigs, inthe morn I'll be fed?’ 
After making this speech, he ran to the hay, 
And there, with his fellow-pigs ‘ spoon-fashion’ lay. 


He sees in his slumbers an ‘ ocean of meal,’ and is indulging in such a 
dream of ‘provant? as visited Ichabod Crane’s steeds in the stable of old 
Baltus Van Tassel, when ‘the pale morning chills his eye; he rises, and 
repairs to the door to see what Santa Claus has done for him. The catas- 
trophe is touching : 

‘With high expectations, he ran for his stocking ; 

And such disappointment !—tor a pig it was shocking : 
For instead of corn meal, as the story now goes, 

The poor fellow got naught but a ring in his nose ! 


* And now, my dear friend. [ must charge you remember 
All the poor and the needy, in dreary December ; 
And while you have plenty, ay, thousands in store, 
O, drive not unblessed e’en a pig from your door !” 


That was a clever song (written too by a young fireman attached to one 
of the engines) which was sung on board the * Oregon’ steamer, when our 
merry party were returning to town, after the late excursion on the Erie 
| Rail-Road to Binghamton. We have not space for it, however, at the late 
hour at which we receive it. It was sung half adozen times by Mr. Hoxie, 
standing up ona dry-goods’ box, above the passengers, who joined euthusi- 
astically in the cherus, until the stormy we!kin fairly rang again: 

‘Then carry me back to Lackawack, 
To Lackawaxsen shore ; 

O carry me back to Lackawack, 
And I'll come back no more !’ 

It sets forth the disasters attending the clearing of the track, at Big Ed- 
dy, of the saow and ice which had accumulated upon it ! in doing which, 
the water in the engine gave out: ‘nine men froze their toes ;’ and the 
stokers 

‘Had nothing to eat, except bears’ meat, 
And nothing to drink at all ; 
while sleep was out of the question. It was truly a matter-of-fact song, 
which vividly illustrated to the stock-holders, and other guests of the com- 
| pany, some of the difficulties which had been overcome in securing their 
| gratification and comfort. 





| You will have, I think, a pleasant bit of reading in the newspapers pre- 
| gently, (if so ‘ disposed,’ as ‘ Sairey Gamp’ would say,’) in the detailed 
| account of the prize-fight between two gentlemen of ‘the fancy,’ well 

known in Gotham. Hyer will ‘ open the ball;’ Sullivan will ‘ rattle in 
| right and left ,” on ‘ konks’ heavy ‘ deliveries’ will be made; good * fib- 
| bing’ and ‘ tidy in-fighting’ may be expected ; each will ‘ get it on the 

muzzle ;’ * renewed visitations’ will ‘ tap the claret ;’ an ‘ upper cut’ will 
| * sever the cuticle;’ there will be * good counters’ and ‘ getting well home’ 
on ‘ nobs’ and dexter and sinister ‘ ogles,’ while other blows may ‘ lack 
| powder.’ Well, well; ‘ it takes all sorts of ‘ sport’ to suit all sorts of peo- 
ple ;’ and on this stupendous truism, if you please, gentlemen of the jury, 
* we rest.’ 


* I must tell you a * good one’ which happened this summer on the same 
day that | went up the North River on board the ‘ Hendrick Hudson.’ At- 
ter the passengers had retired to their berths,the following dialogue ensued 
in the ladies’-cabin, of which the door was left partly open to promote the 
circulatiou of air.’ “ A rheumatic lady and an asthmatic old lady could not 
be satisfied with reference to thedoor. They kept singing out in alternate 
strains from their night-caps: the rheumatic, ‘ Chambermaid, sswé that 
door ! I shall die ;’ the asthmatic, * Chambermaid, open that door—I shall 
die! So the contention went on for some time, and the yellow maid, with 
a bandana handkerchief on her head, was fairly flustered. At last an old 
gentleman, disturbed by the altercation, and not wishing to show any par- 
tiality, sang out from his own berth: ‘ Chambermaid, for Heaven’s sake 
open that door, and kill one of those ladies, and thea shut it and kill 
U other ! 

Extract of a letter from * Our Own Correspondent * * My man of the 
house has just come in, shivering with the cold, He has been exhuming a 
baby, for which he received five dollars, He says he would like to dig up 
ababya day for that price, cold as it was!’ ‘ Humanity, where is thy 
blush 

* Goong’! am came !” said a round blue-eyed G2 foe Cheer 
the other day. ‘ No !—has he though ” we inquired, not knowing be | 
from a jungle, withganother musical ‘]ica’ 1m It at the same time. He 18 
ver’ goot music,’ said our friend ; * gov ?—he is more better ash goot ; he 
is nishe—nische / I go see himnow! And he weat. 

‘ h to take passage for Europe, four or five years ago,” 
said'e plate opounecssethars bo friend to us the other day, ‘I had an 
inveterate southern prejudice against men and things north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. After a few years’ residence abroad, in Which my love of 
country was constantly increased, I returned to my native land. And when, 
after long riding the wild blue waves of the Atlantic, in our noble steamer, 
we approached the American coast, how itstirred my very soul to feel the 
land- wind off my native shores ! It did not blow from Carolina, nor from 
inia, nor from Maryland ; it came from my country ; and I have long 


-eyed German to us in Broadway, 








Virgi ceased to find, in any mere geographical division, a line of demarca- 
tion that shou/d separate Americans and brothers !’ 

Ne 

FOR SALE, : 
i lt, 4 years old this spring ; Stands 15 hands 14 inches: — 
Peer teal black without a white mark. » He was got by Young Alexander 
of Faany Mt ry, by imp. Langford. Alexander was : A 
Pewee tne stetan gener ea On een 
New York, Feb. 22, 1849. Sew f. 24-8t 
» 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


: March 3. 





MRS, JERVIS’S COLD OANDY. — 
ATE AND CONFI 


ea 


nw 


4 Buca r 
rcongh or eeld, (of y 
As tnatof Mae. Js 
The other day brave Harry Clay 
Its virtues set before us 
And Benton next took up the text 
In complimentary chorus 
From East to Westits worth confessed 
Itevery e re of service is; 
Coughs cannot stand, in any land, 
Those sticks of Mas. JErvis’s 


OLD WINTER NON PROSSED. 
The fog and the rain, the snow and the sleet, 
The frost and the thaw, and the slush under feet— 
These are the jury Old Winter empanels, 
To try our poor lungs im despite of our flannels, 
As if we were robbers, he searches each chest, 
And coughers exhausted his ravage attest, 
Unless Mrs Jervis attends to our trials, 
And to all his sharp charges gives candied denials. 
Let him storm as he may, she can soon, | assure ye, 
Fut aspoke in the wheel of himself and his jury 
Or should sentence be passed on the victim. shall soften 
The cough that seemed likely to lead to a coffin. 
While his doom the poor wretch learns with shnddering terrer, 
She throws in her candy, by way of demurrer ; 
And Consumption, desparing in such a dispute, 
Just encers a non pros and quashes the suit, 
While the victim released, tall of strength, fit for service, 
Unites with the rest to extol Mas, Jeavis. 
Sold whulesale and retail oy MRS. W. JERVIS, 379 Broadway, cerner of White 
Street, and by Druggists generally. 
fig- Each package is invariably signed MRS. W. JERVIS 
Be sure to@sk for Mrs. Jervis’s Cold Candy. 
Put up in packages of Is., 2s., 48. and $1 each. 
GROCERIES, &c. 
HILADELPHIA Butter, fresh—Philadelphia Cream Cheeses—Bucks’ County Peul- 
try, and country made Sausages, constantly on hand aud fer sale at 430 Broadway, 
near Howard St., east side 
Also, choice Groceries of every description, and a good assortment of high priced 
Liquors and Wines E. H. COBB, Grocer. 
nu 18-6m) 
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ARTIFICIAL EYES. ae 
ERSONS in want of Artificial Eyes are invited to call upon Dr. WHEELER, Ocu- 
list, 29 Greenwich Street, who has just imported a mort beautiful selection from 
one of the first manufacturers in Paris, and having arranged for a regular supply, the 
faculty willbe furnished on low terms. No charge for insertion. Office hours from 
3A. M. to | o’clock P. M. - £.94 





FIRE ARMS! 
TRIAL ALLOWED BEFORE PURCHASING 
OUBLE Guns, with one barrel rifled, adapted for the long ball; large bore short 
D single Rifles ; double and single Guns ; single, doubl and revolving i istols, ri- 
fled and otherwise, anda variety of new and second-hand fifé-arms, low forcash. Guns 
&c. bought or taken in exchange. ; ; 
F WALLER’S Gun Store and Shooting Gallery, (90 feet long,) 28 Broadway. 
Bowie knives made from Jessop’s cast steel—the handles form a rest tor a 





CENTRAL RACE COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
SPRING MEETING, APRIL, 15849. 
HE next meeting at this popular Track willcome off on Tuesday, 3d of April next, 
and will open with a , ; ; : 
Colt’s Sweepstake sub. $160 each, half forfeit, Mile heats—six entries, and closed. 
Col. J. F. Deavers, of Tennessee, enters a bay filly, out ofa Pacolet mare by Gen. 
Me>ury. 
Col. Lewis Lovel, of Columbia, S$. C., enters abrown colt out of Helem by Hero, 
3 years. 
Col’ seme B. Nickelson, of Ala., enters out of Ariadne by Merman. 

Maj. M. Healy, of Clinton, Geo., enters his sorrel stud, by Emerald, out of an Archy 
mare. ‘ 
Col. Leroy Napier, of Macon, Geo., enters his grey colt, out of Morocco Slipper, sire 

unknown, 3 yrs. 
J.A Raistons enters his ——, and pays forfeit 
Second Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Fou:.h Day—Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
Fifth and Last Day—Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
H. T. POWELL & Co., Proprietors. 
N. B. The Purses will be hung up at the stand on each day. fJan, 27-2m 


INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


T. BROWN, STONE SEAL ENGRAVER AND HERALD PAINTER, 
233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE PARK. . 

CS of Arms, Crests, Cyphees, &c.,engraved onstone or brass. Ladies’seals, 

signet rings, pencil cases, keys, &c., engraved with Arms or any device. Dias 
monds, Amethysts, Topazes, &c., buught in the rough or cut to any form; ¢ es 
Arms found and painted in any style, from $2 and upwards, asd forwarded to any pa 
ofthe UnitedStates or Canada. Books of Heraldry kept withupwards of 200,000 names 

June 13 ] 














CHARLES A. ABEL; 472 BROADWAY. 
HARLES A. ABEL has the pleasure te announce to hi’ friends and the public gen- 
erally, that he has leased and titted up the house 474 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome Streets, as a Public House, where he will be pleased to attend to the calds 
of his customers. C. A. ABEL. 


Jy.) 





A WORD TO HORSEMEN, 
R. PEARSON’S Barber’s Embrocation is the best preparation that can be used for 
the cure of Sprains, Bruises, Cuts, Galls, Splint, Curb, Ringbone, Spavin, Stiffaess 
of the Joints, &c. It is anarticle which shoald be in the hands of every horseman, and 
ne stable should be without a bottle of it. 
Price 25 and 59 cents a bottle. Prepared by 8. A. PEARSON,M.D., 106 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia h 
For sale wholesale or retail at the following places in New York :—James Crambie, 
corner Bowery and Fourth St.; A. H. Gough & Co., 149 Fulton St. ; John J Snediker, 
Union Course, L. I. (Jan. 13-6m* 





GUITARS. 

ARTIN’S GUITARS.—Strangers in want ofa good guitar will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and examine Martin’s guitars before purchasing elsewhere. The 
superiority of Martin’s guitars, as regards finish, tone, and (what is the most import- 
ant,) facility in execution, is too well knewn to need any recommendation. Orders 
from any part of the United States, stati g the quality of guitar wanted, and price, will 
be prompt y attended to, and the purchaser may rely upon obtaining a perfect instru 

ment inevery respect, and warranted as such. : 
Sold at manufacturers’ prices, whelesale and retail, at 385 Broadway, up Stairs 

only, by JOHN B. COUPA, Professor of the Guitar. 

No connection with the store below. {o. 21-t.f. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS 
AVING a good Setter Dog to dispose of—he must be thorough bred, and well 
trained on quail, partridge, woedcock and snipe, and a good watch dog—may find 
a purchaser by addressing ‘‘ Grouse,” box 1849, “ Post Office,” New York, with full 
description—where the dog may be seen, and the lowest price. [f. 17-3t* 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING; 
MITATIONS of wood and marble—painting executed in oil and Kalsomine, by 
R. B. FOSDICK, 5th Avenue, next to corner of 16th St. Residence No. 16 Factory 
Street [Feb. 1@-ly 


A MAGNIFICENT BARB STUD FOR SALE. 
HIS superior animal, called Mensor in the Arabic, has recently »rrived from 
Barbary in the brig [slam, at Philadelphia, and was purchaed in Morocco by our 
late Consolin that Empire. Mensor was brought to this country solely with the 
view to the improvement ofthe American breed of horses. It is from this race of the 
Barb, and not the Arab, that all the celebrated race horses of England have been pro- 
daced. This horse stamdg nearly sixteen hands high, is of a dark-brewa color, with- 
out blemish, and has every point of perfection and beauty of form. He is between 
five and six years old, and his pedigree is certified underthe sealef the Emperor of 
Morocco, as also under the seal ofthe Bashaw of Tangier. 
Mensor may be seen on enquiry of Mr. J.H. GODWIN, No. 114 Elizabeth St., 
where the terms of sale, and any otuer information respecting him may be obtained. 
Letters must be post paid. [f. 10-tf. 


PISTOL AND RIFLE GALLERY; 
AT THE IRVING ROOMS, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WALKER ST. 
K bn subscriber has opened the above gallery on Wednesday, the 24th. The arms 
used will be of the very best quality, and all the arrangements conducted upon 
jp well known superior maaner of the undersigned. Instruction given without extra 
arge. 

The room is 130 feet long—the largest gallery in the Union. Persons purchasing 
revolving and other pistols can have them tested, and be taught the proper manner 
ef loading and using them. Gentlemen intending to embark for California, can thus 
procure a.desirable opportunity for making themselves familiar with the use of fire- 

JOHN TRAVIS, 














arms. 
f. 3-1m! 





“CORDON BLEU.” 

CHAMPAGNE, 

tracted from this date with Messrs. HYMAN & BONNIN, , 
the United States r the ' 
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Blue Ribbon or Cerdon Bleu 
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s, willbe onthe S or lower label. The 





Co., Rheis 
remains as heretefore J. E. GOLL, 119 Pearl St., Hanover Square. 
New York, Ist Jan., 1849. Jan. 13 





W. H. DISBROW’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
No 204TH AVENUE, NEAR ASTOR AND FAFAYVETTE PLACES, N. Y. 
Ww H_ D. has the honor to anoounce that his School is open Day and Evening for 
e Equestrian Tuition and Exercise Riuing. 





TERMS. 
LECTURE LESSONS, EXERCISE RIDING. 
Co... eee errr ee er are 
Tf 23a cnee A000 1) 20 UGOS sb sacccccescsccccess LORE 
OC UENs vac ccc esadenaee 3. Se Mees. os eeneevosccccess Gi 
DOIN DUPGNOTE. 6-i:0 00 0'0.04 410406 rf ee ee eee ee 
2,0! 


BO ON «65:0. 00.0 :03.4:954 whe : 
N.B. Highly trained and quiet horses, for the Read or Parade te let. 
EVENING CLASS. 
Ee EMOTE 4:5 = 05:0 5 dik T4 5 ee.e: 6.0 SL IMOES ob vin 00500 0.6 00s 000s SH 
Single Lessons. ....csccccccses 100} Bingle Rides. . osccccdcceccess 75 
RULES. 
. All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
One hour allow@ for each Lesson or Ride in the,‘ chool. 
One hour and a half for a Lesson on the Road. 
. Hours for Ladies, from 8 A. M. to 3 P.M. 
. Hours for Gentlemen, from 3 to 5 and from 7 to half past 9 P. M. 
No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 
. Only three montks allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 
A card of address is requested previous tec cemmencing. 
N. B. The School has been refitted and furnished with stoves. Ladies in delicate 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 
P.S. The School will be open each Wednesday, all day for Ladies. 


NEW RESTAURANT. 
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SPORTSMEN, HORSE OWNERS, Xe. 
Wwitt find a great variety of very desirable articles, well adapted to their use at 





the depot of the 
UNION INDIA RUBBER MILLS, 58 LIBERTY ST., N. ¥ 
made of Goodyear’s Patent Metallic Rubber Fabrics, among which may be found Fet 


ck, Knee, Quarter and An Boots, or Fenders Bandage Gum, for cuts, spavins 

a superior article. Elastic Flooring, for horsestalls. Fancy Riding and Driving 
lles, very light and beautiful. Halters, Rein Straps and Whips assorted. Horse 
Covers, allkinds. Wagon Lap Blankets, anew and useful article. Jockey Folding 
Buckets, and Sponge Bags. Hoof Boat, water tight, for diseased feet. Horse Injec- 
tors, or Syringes, Fishing Boots, Game Bags. Drinking Cups, Gun Cases, Haversacks, 
Canteens, Portable Boats, Tents, Pouches, Knapsacks, Life Preservers, Saddle Bags, 
Leggins ,Camp Blankets, Capes, Tent Carpets, Sportsmen’s Bottles, Air Beds and Pil 
lows, &c., &c. 

Sportsmen and others are invited to call and examine the above goods. Orders fer 
goods to be manufactured should be accompanied with drawing and full descriptions. 

o 7-6m] W. RIDER & BROTHERS. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY, 
IGH Flavored and of superior quality, put up in packages to suit the trade, and 
better adapted for their use than any in market. For sale at very much less 
than the price of the imported article, by WILLIAM M. PARKS, 
Office 42 Stone St. Malt Whiskey Distiller, 86 Seventh Avenue. 
bb above Whiskey is used in some of cur first public houses, and to their full 
satisfaction. 


& 
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SARACEN’S HEAD, 
No. 14 DEY St. 

HE advertiser has removed to the above house, (only one door below his old atand,) 
which he has, by a liberal outlay, rendered one of the most attractive establish- 
ments ofthe kindinthe city. [tis much larger and more convenient in every respect 
than the house which acquired for him so much celebrity ; and he trusts that the 
change will give.general satisfaction. His saloon on the second floor is airy and ¢om- 
modious—not to be surpassed. Jt willbe kept expressly for Breakfast, Dinner and 
Tea, where no smoking is allowed, and he is determined that the bill of Fare daily of 

fered shall comprise the best the market affords. 

The Bar Room is one of the most spacious and elegantly arranged in the United 
States, and it is universally known that in his selections ef Cigars, Ales, and choice 
brands of wines and liquors, he is not excelled by any connoisseur or competitors in 
the world. 

Connected with his establishment are rooms for private parties, sleeping rooms, and 
no house is better supplied with European papers. (d 23. 








ROTHERS PERKINS respectfully beg to inform their friends especially, and the 
public generally, that they have leased the entire basement of Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
(105 by 75 feet,) corcer of Grand and Centre Streets, and, regardless of expense, have 
furnished it, and intend to keep it in a style they are contident will meet the wishes of 
the most fastidious. J.H.PERKINS. 
d9-t.f,] A. H. H. PERKINS. 


MACON (GA.) RACES. 
CENTRAL COURSE. 
HE Colt Sweepstakes, to come off over this course at the next Spring Meeting, 
closed on the first of August with six entries, one hundred dollars entrance, half 
— C. A. ELLS, Secretary. 
n4 


WALLER’S GUN STORE. AND RIFLE AND PISTOL GALLERY, 
(NINETY FEET LONG,) 

S now open from9 A M.till9 P.M. Newand second hand guus, &c., bought or 

taken in exchange. 28 Broadway. to 28 


$100,000!! 
CLOTHING FOR FALL AND WINTER, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES! 
D. & J. DELVIN, 
33 AND 35 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF NASSAU, NEW YORK 
JE open the Fall and Winter campaign with confidence. Never inthe history ef 
the cloth trade have goods been bought at ‘‘such immense sacrifices for cash”— 
in many cases not much more than paying the duty !! 

We have been in a condition to take ready advantage of this state ofthe market; 

and we now Call the attention of all buyers of 
READY MADE CLOTHING, 
either at wholesale or retail, to one of che largest and most varied stocks of Fall and 
Winter clothing ever displayed in the United States; every garment of which is 
ee red with an elegance and durability heretofore unknowninthe Ready Made 
rade. 

It is generally understood that we buy for cash, manufacture for cash, and sell ex 
clusively for cash. It is therefore almost unnecessary to say that we are enabled to 
sell at peer this Fall unheard ofinthe clothing business, for we have reduced our 
tariff of profits (low as they were before) to correspond with the large and flattering 
increase of our trade ; for, in proportion to the increase of our sales, we are deter- 
mined to lower the scale of profits so that when we reach the point of 

ALF A MILLION PER YEAR, 
we will be enabled to fix our profits on all sales at 5 per cent., instead of 74 at whole- 
sale, and 10 per centat retail, which even we venture to assert is 20 to 25 per cent. 
lower than houses that buy ontime, manufacture on time, and sell on time ; this is 
self-evident. 

We have spared no expense in acquiring an accurate knewledge of the goods and 
styles required in every section of the country, and in range of prices will be found 
the lowest priced clothing up to the very finest, for example : 

rere a ee SoC berC oO CSOD CCeCOC Os ss BE OOD 
Black French Dress and Frock Coats. .......ccccceccsecsesss 7018 
ENTIRE SUITS! 
Viz : Black French Cloth Coat, Cass. Pants, and Fancy Vest, at 
THIRTEEN DOLLARS AND UPWARDS! 
ORDER TRADE 

We have at the head of this department two of the most distinguished cutters in the 
city, soas to mage to measure any garment, or quality of garments, at a short notice, 
in a style equal to any house in the United States. Ourselect steck of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings generally range from 

15 TO 20,0029 DOLLARS WORTH! 
of the best French, American, English and German manufactures, including Biolly’s, 
Montagnac’s, Simoni’s, Neillessen’s, Nicolis, Bou Jean’s and Harris’ Cassimeres and 
Cloths, and the recherche styles of Vestings to be foundinthe market. Inthis depart 
ment we can offer our friends a saving offrom 30 to 4) per cent!! on Broadway 
prices. 

Let it be well understood, that our terms at wholesale, retail and order, are sash 

Sept. 30-ly.] D. & J. DEVLIN, 33 and 35 John St., cor. Nassau, N. Y. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 
ESTABLISHED IN THIS CITY 1802. 


GUNS, PISTOLS, &c. 
HENRY T. COOPER, 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MPORTER AND MANUFACTURER of Guns, Pistols, Gun Material and Sporting 
Articles generally ; invites inspection to his well assorted stock of articles in the 

above line, to which he gives exclusive attention. The long pwactical experience of his 
house, (near halfa century,) he trusts may, warrant the assertion, that all Guns, Pis- 
tols, or Gun Apparatus offered forsale by him, will be (quality considered,) as cheap 
to his patrons, as any such offered by any other house inthe Union. 
Double and Single Fowling Guns, of fine quality, fromthe most approved English 
makers, in variety, with or without, wood or leathern Cases, appurtenances, &c. 
Ditto ditto commener kinds, assorted in style, size, &c., suited to dealers. 

Shot or Rifle Guns, Pistols, §c., imported or made to order, with strict regard to the 
wishes of his customers, fer which he has unsurpassed facilities with those in the 
trade abroad, and for manufacturing here, under his own inspection any style or size 
of gun, &c., required. His own work warranted for its equality to any of the best Eu- 
ropean manufacture. 

Percussion Caps.—Westley Richard’s Caps and Primers—Starkey’s Central Fire 
Waterproof Caps—R. Walker’s best English ditto, of all sizes ; warranted genuine. 
Gun Wads, Patent Concave Felt, and Ely’s Felt Wads, chemically prepared, to pre 
vent guns leading. Baldw:n’s Paper Wads—Walker’s Metal do., assorted sizes. 
Dizon & Son’s and others’ make of Powder Flasks, Shot Peuches, and Belts, Dram 
Flasks, &., Cleaning Rods. Nipple Wrencnes, Ball Moulds, Turnscrews, &c. Dog 
Collars, Muzzles, Calls, Bells, Chains, and Couples. Gun Materials, Gun-Barrels, 
(rifle or shot) Gun Locks, Gun Mountings, Gun Nipples. Forged and cast work, &c., 
for manufacturing, in great variety. 

Agency for the sale of Remington & Son’s American Rifle and Shot Gun a 
ag 

















SPORTSMANS’ WAREHOUSE, 
No.233 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE THE FOUNTAIN. 
OSEPH COOPER, Gun Maker, offers to sportsmen the best assortment of fine Lon - 
don guns to be foundinthe city, ofthe manufacture of Westley Richards, Ellis 

Parker and others, all celebrated makers. ’ 

These guns are adapted for the various kinds cf game throughout the country—as 
Weedsock, Quail, Rartridge, Grouse, Duck, Deer, &c. 

Boy’s guns, double and single, made under express instructions for safety. 

Rifles of various kinds and quality. 

Fine duelling ,holster, belt, revolving, and pocket pistols. 

Best powder flasks, shot pouches, game bags, cleaning reds, nipple wrenches, ke., 
&e.,and every article necessary for the complete outfit ofthe sportsman, of the best 

uality. 
¢ Cannister powder ofthe most approved makers. 

Ca s of the best quality of the various makers. . 

Beldwin’s Wads, Eley’s Wire Cartridges, &c., &c., all offered onthe most moderat 
terms. 

Repairing done and orders executed pnctually, equal to London —, ~ 

e - 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY; AND SILVER WARE. 
HE Subscriber is selling all descriptions of fine Gold and Silver Watches, Jewolry 
and Silver ware, at retail, at much less than the usual prices. 

Fine Gold and Silver Independent Secend Watches, double and single time fer 
sporting gentlemen, for timing horses. 

Fine Gold and Silver Lever, Duplex and Independent Second ancher jEscapement 
and Lepine Watches. 

Fine Silver Lever anchor Escapement and Lepine Watches. 

Gold guard chains, fob and vest chains. 

Gold guard keys, fob keys and seals. 

Gold and Silver pencils—Gold pens. 

Ladies’ Bracelets, Gold Lockets and Gold Thimbles, 

Ladies’ and Centlemen’s Breast Pins. 
i d Rings and Pins. 








7“. CHEAPEST and best pene in the city to get good Pocket Books, Bankers 
Cases, Porte Monnaie’s, Portable Writing Desks, Gold Pens, Chinese Razors, 
Pocket Knives, specimens of Vegetable Ivory, and every article of perfumery is at 
JOHN SIMPSON’S. No. 98 Fulton Street, a few doors from William St. (a 9-t.f. 


ss STALLIONS FOR 1849. 


BG Notices like the fotions (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the 
season for Five Dellars. Ts those gentlemempohe advertise their horses in detail (te 
the amount of Twenty Dellers) in this paper, Ro charge will be made. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., ch. h. by Catton. out of Emma by Whisker—at the stable of HENRY 
BOOTH, Field, Morrisiana, one mile trom the Harlem Bridge, at $33. This is 
his last seeson at the North, his ewner in‘ending to send South next year. 
Trustee won the cup at the fast exhibition of the American Institute, in 1847) and 
ws the aire of Fashion, and the celebrated trotting horse Trustee. 

















2 


Stone Rings, chased plain nue. 
Sterling Silver Spoons, Cups, Forks, & 

Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each. 

Watches and Jewelry exchanged. 

All watches warranted to keep good time or the money returned. Watches, clocks 
and jewelry repaired in the best manner, and warranted,at much less than the usaal 
prices. 


Dec. 4.] 


Importer of Watches and Jewelry, wholesale and retail, 
51 Wall St., corner of William, up stairs. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
OR sale, a lot of dogs consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian 
Greyhounds, King Charles’ Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, 
Pointers and Setters, together with a great variety of watch dogs. 
P. 8. One _ of Newfoundland dogs, the largest and best in the U.8., the price 0 


which is $1 Apply te 
: WM. MOORE, 46th St., Bloomingdale Road. 
gG- The Bloomingdale stages pass the house every half hour. {March 7j 








| TO OLD COUNTRYMEN. 
| i be let, inthe most eligible part of Staten Island, within a hundred yards of a 
Lame a Public and Boarding house, where an Englishman has done a good bu- 
siness for the last three years, and who is leaving on account of having taken a farm ; 
| he would only require tho next occupier to take afew fixturea (necessaries) at a fair 
valuation. The rent is low and the house in good repair—would be eligible for a gro- 
cery combined with a liquor store. This would be a very advantageous opening for 
an old countryman going into business. 
For particulars inquire of Mr. JOSEPH SMITH, Saracen’s Head, Dey St., N. Y. 
{n 25-t.f 





THE OLD ERFORD SHADES, 
78 ANN ST., N. Y. 

W.J. HOWELL, (late of Liverpool, England,) proprietor of the above establish- 
ment, most respectfully returns his sincere thanks to his many friends, for the marked 
and liberal patronage + has thus far received, and would assure them that the plea- 
sure afforded him in seeing his efforts to please thus kindly appreciated, will ever en- 
courage his increased exertion to make his house inferior to none in the city. 

W.J.H continues to serve up dinners every day from 12 A. M.to 3 P. M., consist- 
ing of the choicest joints, poultry, fish, game of all kinds, &e , &c., cooked in the old 
English style, and forthe better accommodation and comfort of his kind patrons, he 
has recently made considerable improvements in his dining department, by the addi- 
tion thereto ofa room on the second floor, where gentlemen can be comfortably ac 

| commodated, and where no smoking is allowed 
A hot lunch, consisting of Mock Turtle, Ox Tail and other soups, &c., served up 
rar one from 10 to 11 A.M., anda Tripe Supper, every Wednesday evening at 8 
| o’clock. 

Ales, Wines, Liquors and Cigars, of the choicest quality. A very choice article of 
old Burton Ale on draught. 

N. B. Committees, Referees, and private parties, accommodated on the shortest no 
tice. 

The Illustrated London News, Punch, Weekly Despatch, Bell’s Life in London, and 
Liverpool papers, received regularly per steamer. (mn 25-3m 


CARRIAGE FOR SALE, 








cost $650, will be sold a great bargain, the owner having no further use for it. 
Alsoarich set of double harness, cost $175, will be sold equally cheap if applied 
for before the Ist Dec., at whichtime the owner leaves for Europe. Apply to Wm 
T. Porter, editor ef this paper. {un 26 


THE NEW YORK SPORTSMAN’S CLUB. 
HE New York Sportsman’s Club will hold their regular monthly meetings on the 
2d Monday evening of every month, at the Florence Hotel, corner of Broad- 
way and Walker Street, at 8 o'clock. Members are requested to be punctual in 
their attendance. 
Any violation of the game laws will be immediately prosecuted, upon the requisite 
information being given to either of the officers of the Club. 
By order of the Club. WM. A. VAN DUZER, Secretary, 156 Broadway. 
n 11-6m.] 








PATENT FUZE FOR SALE, 
AT THE BRONX RIVER POWDER MILLS 
OFFICE @7 WALL ST. n. 


—_ 
JOHN MULLIN. GUN MAKER, 
REMOVED FROM No 206 BROADWAY TO No.3 BARCLAY ST., 
y HERE he continues to manufacture guns, pistols and rifles, equal to the best im 
ported. Also,imported guns, gun and pistol locks, and materials for the gun 
trade in general. 
N. B. Guns restocked and alteredfrom flint to percussion; old guns made over 
ook asnew,and all repairing donein the best manner, and on the mostreasonable 
erms. my l6-lyr 


E. Fs HAUBOLD’S 
BRONX RIVER POWDER MILLS, 
MORINGVILLE, WESTCHESTER CO.,N. Y. 

Bronx Sporting, Prairie Rifle, Duck Shooting, Navy, 

Washington Rifle, ‘Hunters’ Favorite, Cannon, Blasting, 
of allgrades and superiorstrength. Gunpowder, of every variety, on the mostr eason 
able terms, and warranted to be of superior quality. 

Orders addressed tothe Proprietor, or to his Agent, 97 Wall Street, N. Y. 








(s4-1 yr. 








ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS. 
LONDON FISHING ROD AND TACKLE MANUFACTORY, 
WHOLESALE, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 
N ERCHANTS, Shippers and Country Dealers, can be supplied w&h Fishing Rods, 
L Brass Winches, Lines, Flies, Sea Hooks, Silkworm Gut, and Tackle of every de 
scription, twenty-five per cent less than any other House in London—a large stock 
kept always on hand. 
Printed lists of prices may be had on application 
Orders through mercantile houses in London or Liverpool duly attended to 
Apply to HENRY KITCHINGMAN & Co., 10 Crooked Lane, London Bridge, Lon- 
don. (Nov. 20—Feb. 12. 





FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
J.&J.C. CONROY, 
No. 52 FULTON ST., CORNER OF CLIFF, N. Y.., 
AVING completed their Spring and Summer stock of Fishing Tackle, of their own 
importation and oftheir own manufacture, offer the same for the inspection of 
Merchants, Dealers and Amateurs—believing they have the best, the most extensive 
and cheapest stock ever offered for sale inthe U.S. 

Importers of Messrs. Dixon & Sons’ Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Importers of 
R. Walker’s (genuine) Percussion Caps, and Baldwin’s Wads. Importers of R.Hem 
ming & Sons (genuine) Fish Hooks. 

A full supply ofthe celebrated O’Shaughnessy Bend, and Hollow Point Hooks. A 
continued supply of Fresh Salmon and Trout Silkworm Gut. [mr. 18-6m 


FISHING TACKLE. 
y igre = PRICHARD would respectfully inform sporting gentlemen and the public, 
taat he has opened the store 44 Fulton Street as a Fishing Tackle Mstablichment, 
with a large and handsome assortment of every article known in the trade. American 
and English Reels, Fly, Trout and Bass Rods, silk and hair lines, New London, Phila- 
delphia and Connecticut flax lines, and nets. Pocket books, bait kettles, flasks, baskets, 
trolling tackle and bait, leaders, snells, hooks, floats, &c., &c. 

Thene plus ultra in flies may be had here. Gentlemen are respectfully imvited te 
call and examine the stock of salmon, trout and fancy flies, caterpillars, grubs,\&c., un 
equalled on this Continent orin Europe Artificial flies of any size and pattern, are 
made by T. PRICHARD, at the shortest notice. 

20,000 silk worm gut, wholesale and retail. The patent Sockdolager Hook, ke. Ob 
serve, 44 Fulton Street, New York. [my 22-ty. 


MR. HERBERT’S GREAT BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN!!! 
LAD 


NOW READY, 
FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
AND 
BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED WITH EVERY SPECIES OF GAME, 
WHETHER OF FEATHER OR FUR. 
BY THE BEST ENGRAVERS IN THE CITY. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. 
2vols. Price $4. 
Published by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, 
(late Burgess, Stringer & Co.) 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
No..114 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW VORK. 

) #2 vee and Carriages of the latest and most fashionable patterns made to 

order at the shertest notice, and on reasenadle terms, warranted of the best quality 
in every respect. 
ghia Seteene, Sane and Repaiving, of every variety, done with neataess and 

atch. 

Those whe wish to purchase or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me 

call before pu"chasing elsewhere fOct. 10-1 y.* 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
pac FORD, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth Street, New York 
has constantly on hand a great \ ariety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashiona 
dle patterns, built under his personal superintendence, in the very begy manner and o 








0, 28-té.} 








the very best ma . Carriages from his establishment are now running in Eng 
land, France. C: and throughoit the United States. 

— will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reasonable terms SAAC FORD, 116 Elizabeth St.,N. Y. City. 


April 10-t.f.] 





NE built to order, inthe best possible manner, which has been but little used, , 
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= HR j ' ( KKITINGER? 
DR. pWNSEND’S COMPOUND XTRACT ¢ At S. KELLINGER’S 
iINFA] IBLE LINIMENT 
po > " . : i ‘ y al 

o, A ‘% S A j 4\ R I FF F A. rSa ear ‘ t tra t 1 ect! lirhtful in its log i favor 

Winder end Blissiie ofthe Bas i s especialls signed ed ‘ y, or externally. 
Vv faiis to give im liate reliel ull ner 1s flactions yarticula rt tk 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD : y i i } i ite i ber = ; luer E se ter ly. pete 
and neiyous head-ache, ylel ts Demis influence instantaneous . itis also war- 
This Extract ts put upin Quart Bottles: it is six times cheaper, pleasanter, ane anted to cure aiter all other remedies have failed—all rheumatic and scrofulous affec- 
warranted superior lo any sold It cures without vomiting, purging, ions. old ulcers and sores, ofthe mest malignant character, yield to itin a few days, 
> him kening, or debilitating she Rb hone all other medicines is and are frequently cured—together with sprains, bruises, callouses, enlargement of 

The great beauty and superiority of this Sarsaparilla over e ; joints, cuts, burns, scalds, frost-bites, &c. 


that while it eradicates the disease, it invigorates the body. It is one of the very best 
“ Spring and Summer Medicines” ever known; it not only purifies the whole system, 
and strengthens the person, but it creates new, pure and rich blood ; a power possess- 
ed by no other medicine. And in this lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. 
thas performed within the last five years, more than 100,000 cures of severe cases of 
disease ; atleast 15,000 were considered incurable. It has saved the lives of more 
than 5000 children during the two past seasons. 

10 000 Cases of General Debility and want of Nervous Energy.—Dr. Townsend’s Sar- 
saparilla invigorates the whole system permanently. To those who have lost their 
muscular energy by the effects of medicine or indiscretion committed in youth, or the 
excessive feddicensé of the passions, and brought on a general physical prostration of 
the nervous system, lassitude, want of ambition, fainting sensations, premature decay | 
and decline, hastening towards that fatal disease, Consumption, can be entirely re- | 
stored by this pleasant remedy. ‘This Sarsaparillais far superior to any “‘ Ineigns otng | 
Cordial,’”’asit renews and invigorates the system, gives activity to the limbs, an 
strength to the muscular system, in a most extraordinary degree. 


Consumption Cured.—Cleanse and strengthen Consumption can be cured, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Liver Complaint, Colds, Catarrh, Coughs, Asthma, Spitting of 
Blood, Soreness in the Chest, Hectic Flush, Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expec- 
toration, Pain in the side, &c., have been and can be cured. 
New York, April 28. 1847. 

Dr. Townsend—I verily believe that your Sarsaparilla Kas been the mesns, through 
Previdence, of saving my life. I have for several years hada bad cough, It became 
worse and worse. At last Il raisei large quantities of blood, had night sweats, and 
was greatly debilitated and reduced, and did notexpecttolive. I have only used your 
Sarsapari!la a short time, and there has a wonderful change been wroughtin me. | 
am now able to walk alloverthe city Ilraise no blood, and my cough has leit me. 
You can well imagine that I am thankful for these results 

Your obedient servant, Wu. Russexr, 65 Catherine St, 


Rheumatism.—This is only one of the more than four thousand cases of Rheuma 
tism that Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla has cured. The most severe and chronic cases 
are weekly eradicated by itsextraordinary virtues. 

James Cummings, Esq , one of the assistants in the Lunatic Asylum, Blaeckwell’s 
Island, is the gentleman spokeu of in the following letter: 

Blackwell's Island, Sept. 14, 1847. 

Dr. Townsend— Dear Sir: I have suffered terribly for nine years with the Kheuma- , 
tism ; considerable of the time I could not eat, sleep or walk. I had the utmost dis- | 
tressing pains, and my limbs were terribly swollen. I have used four bottles of your 
Sareaparil.a, and they have done me more than one thousand dollars worth of good. 
1am so much better—indeed, | am entirely 1eleved| Youare at liberty to use this 
fox the benefit of the aillicted. Yours, respectfully, James CUMMINGS. j 


Fits! Fits! Fits!—Dr. Townsend, not having tested his Sarsaparilla in cases of Fits, 
of course n ver recommended it, and was surprised to receive the following from an 
intelligent and respectable tarmer in Westchester County : 

Fordham, Aug. 13, 1847. 

Dr. Townsen1—Dear Sir: I havea little girl seven years of age, who has been 
several years afflicted with Fits; we tried almost everything for her but without suc- 
cess ; at last, although we could find no recommendation in our circulars for cases 
hke h rs, we thought, is she was in very delicate health, we would give her some of 
your Sars: par.lia, and are very glad we did, forit nvt only restored her strength, but 
she has bad ue return of the kits, to our great pleasure and surprise. She is tast be 
eoming rugged and hearty, for which we feel grateful. 

Yours, respecifully, 


Female Medicine.—Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla is a sovereign and speeay cure tor 
Incipient Consumption, Barrenness, Prolapsus Uteri, or Falling of the Womb, Cos 
tivewess, Piles, Leucorrhea, or Whites, obstructed or difficult Menstruation. Iincon- 
tinence of Urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the general prostration of 
the system—vno matter whether the result of inherent cause or causes, produced by 
irregularity, illness or accident. Nothing can be more surprising than its iuvigorat- 
ing effects on tie humanframe. P rsonsall weakness and lassitude, from taking it 
at once become robust and full of energy under its influence. It immediately coun- 
teracts the nervelessness of the female frame, which is the great cause of Barrenness. 
It will pot be expected of us, in cases of so delicate a nature, to exhibit certincates of 
cures performed, but we can assure the afflicted, that hundreds of cases have been re- 
ported to us. ‘lhousands of cases where families have been without children, aiter 
pe u few botties of this invaluable medicine, have been blessed with a fine, healthy 
offspring. 


To Mothers and Married Ladies.—This Extract of Sarsaparilla has been expressly 
prepaied in reference to female complaints. No female who has reason to suppose 
she is approaching that critical pernod, ‘* The turn of life,” should neglect to take it, 
as it is a certain preventive for any of the numerous and horrible diseases to which 
females are subjec’ at this time of life. This period -‘may be delayed fur several 
years by using this medicine.” Nor is it less valuable for those who are approaching 
womanhood, as it is calculated to assist nature, by quickening the blood and invigorat 
ing the sy stem. Indeed, tais medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to 
which women are subject. , 


Great Blessing to Mothers and Children.—lt is the safest and most effectual medi- 
cane for parilying the system, and relieving the sufferings attendant upon child-birth 
ever discovered. Itstrengthens both the motner and child, prevents va'n and disease, 
increases and enriches the tood, those wuo have used it think it indispensable. !t is 
highly usetul both before and after co. finement, as it prevents diseases attendant upon 
child-birth—in Costiveness, Piles, Cramps, Swelling of the Feet, Desponden :y, Heart- 
burn, Vomiting, Pain in the Back and Loins, False Pains, Hemorrhage, and in reguiat- 
ing the secretiens asd equalizing the circuletion ithas no equal. The great beauty 
of this medicine is, it is always safe. aad the most celicate use it most successfuliy, 
very few cases require avy ocher medicine, in some a littie Caster Oil, or Magnesia, 
je useful. Exercise in the open air, and light food wich this medicine, will always en- 
sure a safe and easy confinement. 


Beauty and Health.—Cosmetics, Chalk, and a variety of preparations generally in 
nse, when applied to the face, very soon spoil it of its beauty. They close the pores 
of the skin, and check the circulation, which, when nature is not thwarted by disease 
or powde:,or the skin inflamed by the alkalies used in soaps, beautifies its own pro- 
duction in the “human face Diyine,” as well as inthe garden of rich and delicaicly 
tinted and variegatea flowers. A free, active and heaituy circulation of the fluids or 
the coursing of the pure, rich blood, to the extremities, is that which paints the coun- 

enhance inthe most exquisite beauty. It is that which imparts the indescribable 

shades and flashes of loveliness that all admire, but none can describe) This beauty 
is tne offspring of nature—not of powder or soap. It there is nota free and healthy cir- 
culation, there is no beauty. Ifthe lady is fairas driven snow, if she paint and use 
cosmetics, and the blood as thick, cold and impure, she is not beautiful. If she be 
brown or yellow, and there is pure and active blood, it gives a rich bloom to the | 
cheeks, ana a billiancy to their eyes, that is fascinating. 

This is why the Southern, and especially the Spanish ladies, are so much admired. 
Ladies in the North who take but little exercise, cr are confined in close rooms, or | 
have spoiled their complexion by the application of deleterious mixtures, if they wish | 
to regain elasticity of step, buoyant spirits, sparkling eyes and beautiful complexiens, 
they should use Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands who have tried it, are more 
than satisfied, are delighted. Ladies of every station crowd our office daily. ~ 


| 





Joun Butcer, Jr. 





Notice to the Ladies. —Those that imitate Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, bave invaria- | 
bly called their stuffa “ great remedy for temales,” &c., &c , and have conied our bills 
and circulars, which rela'es to the compiaints of women, word for word—ogher men 
who put up medicine, have, since the great success of Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla in 
complaints incident to females, recommended theirs, although previously they did 
not. A number of these mixtures, pills, &c., are injurious to females, as they aggra- 
vate disease, and undermine the consti:ution. 


Three Children Cured of Scrofula.—Dr. Townsend—Sir: I have the pleasure to in- 
form you that three of my children have been cured of the Scrofula by the use of your 
excellent medicize. They were afflicted very severely with bad Sores; bave taken 
only tour bottles; it took them away, tor which | feel myself under great obl gation, 

Yours, respectiully, Jsaac W. Crain, 106 Weoster St. 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE NATION, 


We insert below the certificates of L. L. Van Kleeck, Esq., formerly sheriff of Albany 
City ani County, and late of the War Department at Washington, and W.W. Van 
Zandt, of the Bank Department, of Albeny : 

Broeklyn, March 7, 1846. 


Dr. Townsend—Dear Sir: Inthe summer of 1845 I was attacked with a disease of 
the throat, chest and stomach ; the mucous membrane became so affected that. almost 
every aiticle of food | took produced such a nausea, or irritation, that it was with 
great difficulty that | could retain foed. I coutined myself almost entirely to the use 
of cocoa ; even this | was ofien obliged to throw off. | can scarcely describe the hor- 
rid sensation | suffered ; it m9 pe to me, that from the roof of my mouth tothe low- 
er pi rt of my stomach was ulcerated. and I was apprehens: .e that ! had not only dys- 
pepsia in its worst form, but that | was threat+ ned with bronchitis. The disease be- 
eame so inveterate that it produced a rupture of a small blood-vessel. I was confined 
fer several weeks, lost my flesh, and fel. weak and wearied by the least exercise. At 
this time | fortunately saw your advertisement, @nd recognized several names | knew 
to be higbly r spectable and entitled to confidence. I remember to have seen Mr. 
Van Zandt, of Albany, for a number of years in very bad health. From these facts I 
was induced at first to procure one bottle of your valuable preparation of Sarsaparilla. 
In justice to you, | feel bound to assure you that | esteem it an invaluable medicine 
for such diseeses as | have described. It has restored me to health and strength. | 
have used adout four bottles. To test its efficacy, after using one or two buttles, ! 
omitted for some days to take it, and soon found ibatl required more, as the disease 
was not entirely subdued. I regard it as e certain Cure for Dysp. psia and affections 
©. the throat and chest; it is soothing, and operates like a charm in Composing the 
stomach and allayingacough. | intend, in future, to keep a bottle or two on hand for 
The use of my family. With great regard, your friend, Law. L. Van ALEEcK, 

Bank Department, Albany, May 10, 1845. 

Dr. Townsend—Sir: | have been afflicted for several years with the Dyspepsia in 
its worst forms, attended with sourness of stoma:h, loss of appetite, extreme heart- 
br’r ond a great aversion to all kinds of food, and tor weeks (what I could eat) | have 
» wnabl to retain but a small portion on my stomach. I tried the usual remedies, 
pet they bad but Jittle or no effect in removing the complaint. I was induced about 
sWo months since to try your Extract of Sarsaparilia, and J must say with little con- 
fidence ; but after using nearly two bottles | fuund my appetite restored, and the 
heartburn entirely removed ; and | would earnestly recommend the use of it to those 
who have been afilicted as | have been. Youre, ke., W. W. Van Zanpvr. 


Opinions of Physicians, 
Ba Pom gta is almost daily receiving orders t1om Physicians in different parts of 
the Union 

This is to certity that we, the undersigned, physicians ofthe city of Albany, have 
in numerous Cases prescribed Dr. ‘townsend’s Sarsaparilla, and believe it to be one of 
the most valuable preparations in the market. H. P. Puxine, M. D 

J. Wises, M.D. 
R. B. Brices, M. D. 

Albany, April, 1847. P. E. Evmenvonrr, M. D. 
CAUTION, 

Owing tothe great success and immense sale of Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilia, a 
number of men who were formerly our agents, have commenced — Sarsaparil:a 
Extracts, Elixirs, Bitters, Extracts of Yeilow Dock, &c, They generally put it up iv 
the same s :aped bott.es, and some ofthem have gtme azd copied our advertisements, 
they are only worthless imitations, and should be avoided. 

Principal Office, 126 Fulton St., Sun Builaing, N. Y.; Redding & Co., 8 State St, 
Boston ; Uyott & Sons, 132 North Second Street, Philadelphia ; 8. 8S. Hance, Druggist. 
Baltimore ; P. M. Cohen, Charleston; Wright & Co., 161 Chartres St., N.O.; 106 





Sou > Pearlst., Albany ; and by all the principa Druggists and Merchants generally 
throughout the United States, West Indies and the Canadas (s. 16". 


One or two tea spoonfulls, taken according to the direction on each bottle, is as cer- 
tainto give immediate relief of Bilieus Chelic, Cholera Morbus and Diarrehea as itis 
taken—not a solitary instance has beenknown o fail since its stropuction before 
the puRs.ic 


| Asa preofofthke above we offer a few of the many thousand names, allot wnom nave | 
| tested its many Mepicinat virtues to their entire sarisraction, and have kindly al- 
'fowed metorefertothem. Ifthe public will glance their eye over these few names, 
| We think that they will calmly come to the conclusion that this truly wonderful medi- 


cine should not be classed among the worthless quack nostrums that flood the whole 
country. 

We challenge the whole world to produce such evidence in favor of any other Lini- 
meut now beforethe public. These gentlemen have lain aside all other notions and 
remedies used by many of them from thirty to forty years, and now use this on all oc- 
casions, and pronounce it the existing wonder of the age. 

The Hon. Moses H Grinnell, at No 6 College Place—all who wish to be astonished 


| will please callon this gentleman, N. Y.City. Dr. William Bradhurst, son of Mr. 


John M. Biadhuist, at Manhatanville, N. ¥. City, Mr. Daniel Coster, residence West- 
chester, N.¥. Dr, Byard, residence at West Farms, W C. Cy. Mr. Samuel Roberts, 
contractor of high bridge over Harlaem River, says he thinks it saved his life, froma 
severe injury sustained by a fall. 

His partner, Mr. Arnold Mason, hasbeen entirely cured of his rheumatic pains by the 
use of three bottles, with which he had been sorely afflicted for nearly thirty years, it ia 
over eighteen months and he says that he has been entirely free from pain since—they 
use it altogether at that place amongst their men, they say that groce alter groce has 
been used without a failure 

Mr. Jacob Lorilord, residence at Fordham. Hon. Richard F. Carman, at Carmans- 
ville, Fort Washington. 

Hon. Robert H. Morris, Ex-Mayor, and present Post Master of N. Y. City, residence, 
New York Hotel, Broadway, N.Y.C Col. Governeur Morris, residence at Morris- 
siana. 

Mr. James Bathgate, late of West Farms, now at Fordham, says that it 1s the best 
general remedy that he has used in fifty years, either for man or horse. 

Mr. Ardell Ramond, merchant at West Farms, uses it altegether. 

Mr. Thos. Morrell, merchant, N. Y., residence at Stivantsons Place. 

Hon. Aaron Varts, one of the Judges of Westchester County, says that 1n all his expe- 


rience he never saw any other liniment that will bear comparison with it—residence at 


Yonkers. Hon. Prince Wm. Paddock, residence at Yonkers. Col. Obed S. Paddock, 
residence at Yonkers. Capt. Isaac Depew, residence at Peekskill, Westchester Co. 

Mr. Geo. Clinch, proprietor of the Bulls Head, 25th St. and 3d Avenue, at this place 
thousands of bottles have been used and sold, without a single complaint or failure. 

Mr. Hiram Woodruff, the great horse trainer, rider and driver, uses it on all occa- 
sions, as the best he ever saw or used—now in Boston. 

Mr William Wheelan, also very celebrated for riding, drivingand training. Mr. W. 
has been to England, and traversed the country reund, and won all his matches and re- 
turned with more money and laurels than any other American trainer that ever crossed 
the Atlantic. He says, in all his experience there and Hexe, he never saw anything in 
the form of an Embrocation or Liniment that will, in the smallest degree, bear compari- 
son with Kellinger’s remedy. 

Mr. William D. Sparks, 4 mile House, 3d Avenue, New York, City. 

Mr. Robert Oakly, residence at White Plains, Westchester Co 

Mr. Hiraem Deforrest, stage proprietor, White Plains, Westc: ester Co. 

Mr. John H. Gattield, proprietor of the Horse Bazaar, Crosby, between Grand and 
Broome Sts., N. Y. City. 

Mr. William Cowan, former proprietor of the Bazaar, can be seen at all times at this 
place—at this establishment wonders have been wrought after all other remedies have 
failed. 

Stage proprietors all use it in the great city of New York. Messrs. Kipp & Brown, 
Chelsey end Greenwich line of Stages 

Messrs. Hattield & Bertine, of the Dry Dock line. Messrs. Weart & Reynolds, Broad- 
way line. Messrs. James anc Martine Murphy, Bowery and BroadSt. Mr. Charles 
Whitson, Yorkville line. 

Mr. Benjamin More, Manhatanville line. Mr. Williard L. Reed, Sale Stable, Mercer, 
near Bleecker St., wonders have also been accomplished at this very extensive estab- 
lishment, by the aid of this wonderful remedy Mr.R.’s testimony ought to be very 
satisfactory, it is generally acknowledged by all who know him thet ne has NO SUPERI- 
or in his line—his skill with the Horseis what Dr. Morr’s is with the Auman family. 

Mr. John H. Pierson, saddler, Bowery and Houston Sts , N. Y. City 

Mr. Omsby. manufacturer of porter, ale, cider, root beer, 16th St. between 9th and 
10th Avennes. 

Mr. Thos. Newton & Co., manufacturers of porter, ale, cider, and mineral waters, at 
their very extensive works this great remedy is used in preference to ail other Lini- 
ments in market—Broadway and Reed St., N. Y. City. 

Mr. Dearbourn, successor te A. W. Ralph, manufacturer of mineral and soda waters, 
use it on all occasions at his house and mammoth works, has never found it fail doing 
all that was required of it—3d Avenue, near I 1th St. 

Mr. Geo. Burnett, New Haven, shipper, and dealor in horses 

Mr A. J. Shore, of Rochester city. Mr Abrm. Brower, formerly proprietor of the 
Broadway line of Stages—Broadway, near Bond St 

Mr. Clinton Hathorn, corner of 13th St. and University Place, N. Y. City. The most 
astonishing cure on record was made at this establishment, which was upon a splendid 
horse belonging to Mr. H., who had fora long period been afflicted with a Phistula of 
the most malignant character, and after being treatec by the first Veterinary Surgeons 
in the city of New York, for about two months, he finally became so bad and offensive, 
that Mr. H. gave orders to have him bled to death, or kilied in any other way. The 
same day Mr. H. saw Mr. William Cowan, of the Bazaar, in Crosby St., between Grand 
and Broome St., and mentioned the fact of his norse being in such a horrible situation. 
Vir. C. told him that the proprietor of this Liniment woula guarantee to cure the horse 
or take no pay for services rendered 

The horse was cured in ashorttime, upen the condition of nocure no pay, and can 
be seen at any time attharestablishment. Mr H. most cheerfully paid more than was 
asked or expected. The sceptical, if any there are, upon this subject, would do well to 
cail and satisfy themselves whether we have over-rated the matter. 

A word to the Membersofthe Mepicat Facuhy generally—tientlemen, you are ur- 
geutly solicited to call and examine this remedy to your entire satisfaction, free of 
CHARGE, and we simply add, that after the most rigid scrutiny and severe test, by TRIAL, 
you should come to the conclusion that we have not misrepresented or ever-rated our 
REMEDY—then, and not till then, shall we ask, or expect yourcountenance. If it shall 
be found that we have succeeded in offering, on the most liberal terms, the purest, best, 
and cheapest general preparation, as a family medicine, then, inthe name of common 
sense, why not recommend it to the arriictrep, and let your patients generally enjoy 
its many medicinal virtues. (Jan. 9-ly. 

IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
HORSE AND CATTLE. MEDICINES. 
Don’t permit your Horses or Cattle to die, whep the means of cure are within the 
reach of all! 
HE undersigned has spent several years in the study of Veterinary practice in 
London and Edinboro’, he has also availed himself of the researches of Leibig, and 
other celebrated men, who have contributed so mu: h towards a judicious treatment 
of animals ; the principles of our practice consists inthe objection of general blee: ing 





| and the total rejection of all medicines that experience has shown to be of a dangerous 
| teadency. These remedies act in harmony with the vital principle, and when given 


according te the directions which accompany each article they are capable of exciting 
and increasing the natural junctions, without diminishing or destroying their power, 
hence are safe in the hands of every one. G.H. DADD, M.D 
A LIST OF HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 
Physic balls, 75c. per box. 
Aiterative ball, 75c. do. 
" powders for bad cyndition, 75c. per package. 
Heave powder for diseases of the lungs, 75c. 0. 
Urine powder se : 7s kidneys, 75c. do. 
Tonic powder for bad condition glanders,75c. do. 
Cordiai drink for inflammation of bowels, 75c. per bottle. 
Liquid blister, 7c. per bo'tle. 
Ointment for promoting the growth of hair, 50c. per pot. 
Healing ba!sam tor wounds and saddle galls, 7c. per bottle. 
Wash for inflamed eyes, 50c_ per bottle. 
Ointment for mange scratches, old sores, &c,, 60c. per bottle. 
Embrocation for sore throat, 75c per bottle 
Hoof ointment for sand crack, brittle hoof, &c,, 50c. per bottle. 
Horse Liniment. t)e most celebrated article known in England for lameness of 
every description, 75c. and $1 per bottie. 
Distemper powder for red water, $1 per bottle. 
Worm powders for the removal of worms from the intestinal canal, 75c. per 
ackege. 
f For iete by STIMPSON & REED, 26 Merchants Row, also at DADD’S Horse and 
Cattle Depot, Nos | and 2 Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Pamphlets describing the diseases for which these remedies are used can be had | 


ratis. 
r Numerous certificates are in possessjon ef the Proprietors, of cures performed by 
the above medicines. {a 23,” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OWNERS OF HORSES, 
AND ALL WHO USE AND HAVE THE CARE OF THEM. 
KIDDER’S SUPERIOR HORSE LINIMENT, 
_ . to be one of the most valuable articles ever offered to the public for 
Sprains, Wind Galls, Spavins, Stiffness of the Joints, Strains and Callouses o 
long standing, also, Swelling, Fresh Wounds, Galls, $c. 

This truly valuable Liniment has been in successtul use for the Jast twenty years, and 
in no instance hes it failed to give satisfaction, The preprietor chee: fully recommends 
the avove remeay to the public under a full conviction of its efficacy inthe above named 
diseases, and all others to which that valuable and useful animal, the Horse, by acci- 
dent or neglect is liable, where an external application is required. This Liniment will 
also apply equally well to Neat, or Horned Cattle. it reduces inflammation and swell- 
ing, or when the flesh nas become callous, or the cords stiff, it soft and red , 
affords a full and free circulsetion to the parts previously attected. Purchasers may de- 
pend upon this being an entirely different article from any other ever offered to the 
public, both in its healing qualities, and superior strength, as but a small quantity is re 
quired at a time, to produce the desired effect. 

— and soid only by the original inventor, JAMES KIDDER, Jr., East Boston, 
ass. 

Sold also by A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton St., corner of William, New York ; G.Dex 
ter, Atbany ; C. Heirnstreet, Troy ; James Green & Co., Worcester ; S.W. Fowle, Bos- 
ton; J-a. Wadsworth, Providence ; K. R. Hozard, Newport; and by appointed oqo 
througnent the U. &. and British P) ovinces (Jan 16-ly. 


SELPHO’S PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG, 
gn by the most eminent Surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most 
distinguished of their professional brethren in this country, and allowed by all to 
be the nearest approacn to nature hitherto produced. Introduced into this country 
and made solely oy WILLIAM SELPHO, 24 Spring St.. New York. 

W.8., from his long experience in Europe and in this country (now over 20 years,) 
has had pecuhar opportunities of acquiring a taorough practica) knowledge of his art ; 
and those who have the misfortune te lose a limb may rely upon obtaining the best 
substitute the world affords. ; 

“| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho ; its construction appears excellent, and 











well culculated to answeralltie objects desired. But the best of all is tne proof of 


those who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Someof my friends whom ! 
have mutilated infoim me that they are superior te all others. 
“VALENTINE M , Professor of Surgery, University of N. York.” 
Also, Selpho’s Artificial Hand, an entirely new and useful substitute for a lost hand 
whioh, by means of a simple arrangement, stump is made te open and shut thefia- 
gers,&c. Further information on application or by Jetter, post-paid, a' be w7-1y 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 


‘BURY & VAN DUSER, 
37 CHRIS ST! r, NI BROOME, NEW YORK 
Vi at to order, Light Wagons and Carriages of the latest styles, and \ 
the best materials and workn anship. Persons wishing a good article i find 


© theiradvantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere, 
s >" : . _ _W. FF, DUSENBURY, WM.J.VAN DUSER. 
N. B. Painting, trimming and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms. {Jy 31. 


ALBERT’S SHADES, 
152 CHERRY ST., (BETWEEN CATHERINE AND MARKET STS.,) N. Y. 
ILL.IAM ALBERT feels happy in reminding bis old friends, and the public im 
general, that 
Avserr ! is, and has been, for the past nine years, General Inspeetor for the United 
| States, and utmost cognoscieur of Malt Liquor (both English and home brewed). He 
| se ee competition of the above, and only one trial is wanting to satisfy the most 
astidious, 
| _He has four taps always geing, with sparkling Ales: Old Ales, two and three years 
old, on draught; the celebrated Burton Ale, drawn direct from the casks, brought out 
| of the cellar to order. 1 











; NONE OF YOUR LEAD PIPES, 

_ Bottled: Scotch and Burton Ale, Brown Stout and London Porter, among the oldest 
| in the country. 
| Rarebits, Chops, Cutlets, Steaks, &c., &c., got up by a professional cook. 

Ali the illustrated, and other English, Irish, and American apers taken. 

A Parlor and a large Tap-room, together with two beautiful Parlors, neatly fitted 
out, on the next floor—the latter are intended for dinners, suppers, and coliations, for 
private or public parties, capable of accommodating eighty guests. 

Single sleeping rooms to let, very neatly furnished, by the day, week, or month. 

ti House closed at 12 p.m. {Jan. 29. 
THE BEN FRANKLIN, 

No. 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON. 
je Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public of Boston, amongst 
whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and highly respectable acquaintance, 
that he has taken the above house, and has fitted it upin the most approved manner, 
His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties ahouse similar in character to 
the best conducted establishment in Europe and this country, and hopes, by strict per- 
sonal attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. 

The house will constantly be supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in 
this and the Southern markets, and in their preparation no pains will be spared to de 
them justice. 

{i3- Dinners and Lunches, consisting of the best and most approved fare, can always 
be obtamed at the Ben Franklin. 

N. B. The house willinvariably be closed on Sundays. 

Nov. 13-t.f.] 





THOMAS MORGAN. 





FLORENCE HOUSE, 
Ne. 400 BROADWAY, CORNER WALKER £TREET,N.Y. 

OHN FLORENCE, Jr., has now completed his arrangements for opening tothe pub. 

lic, at the elegant and spacious building above designated, and which he has at 
great expense erected, a Hotel, to be conducted on the European plan. In addition te 
the commodieus Restaurant below, he has arianged extensive suites of dining roome 
on the floors above, splendidly furnished with every modern improvement iu furniture, 
jecorations, &c. Besides these, are smaller apartments, similarly furnished, for the ac- 
commodatien of individuals, or of small parties, where (as in the larger apartments,) 
meals are supplied at their own hours, by carte onthe planalludedto. Attached to the 
establishment, (entrance quite distinct from that with tne public department,) are some 
sixty bedrooms, single and double, with elegant parlors adjoming—the whule torming 
a first class hotel for gentlemen, to be conduc‘*ed on a scale of convenience and accom- 
modation hitherto unattained in this country. 

J. F., Jr., trusts that itis unnecessary for himt assure the public that his larder, his 
wines, and indeed his entire culinary department, will be of the best kind throughout ; 
and he invites gentlemen w ho ase desirous of atthe same time obtaining rooms and 
board, or either, separately, to cali upon him as abeve, where he will be happy to afford 
them every facility of examining his new and commodious establishment. 

March 2, 1847. {April 3 


CORNER OF BOWERY AND BAYARD STREET. 

has Proprietor begs leave to announce to his numerous friends and acquaintances, 

that he has leased the above named Hotel for aterm of years, and flatters himself 
hat by strict attention to his business, to merit a share of that public patronage which 
has been heretofore bestowed on him atthe Second Ward Hotel. The subscriber ic 
aow prepared to receive permanent or transient #earders at moderate prices. Ali those 
who favor him with a cali shall be made comfortable. His table will be furnished with 
he best the market can afford, and his Bar with the choicest Liquors and Segars. 

Jy 4.] EDMUND JONEd 


TO PERSONS GOING TO CALIFORNIA. 
JAR more important than the acquisition of gold is the safety of the health of those 
who go to remote regions in search of it. Exclusive of the dangers incidental to 
the peculiar climate of California, itis known the extraordinary changes of air and 
water ata'l times produce a deranged state of the stomach and bowels. Similar dan- 
gers are also to be apprehended during a protracted sea voyage; and it is therefore 
that all persons who intend to visit this newly discovered ‘‘ El Dorado,” are advised 
to have a plentiful supply of the celebrated Balsam of Mescatello, of which Dr. Wheel- 
er, 29 Greenwich St., is the sole proprietor. Officersofthe Army who were in Cali- 
fornia during the late war with Mexico, (desides hundreds of the rank and file,) will 
testify to its efficacy, both as a preventati-e and cure of diseases In addition to thie 
it may be mentione | that there ure few, ifany masters of vessels sailing to a remote 
distance who will not fully endorse the extraordinary virtues of this most vaiuable 
preparation. 
Dr. WHEELER’S office hours are from 8 o’clock A. M. to2 P.M. (d30 


BOOTS! BOOTS!! BOOTS!!! 
MOST extensive and complete stock of Falland Winter boots, can be had cheap 
for cash next deor to Welsh’s celebrated Times office, consisting of quilted bottom 
boots, French style, a most superior article. Also, cork sole boets, double lined and 
double bottoms, made on a new »rinciple, with alarge assortment of double sole water- 
proof boots, together with a large stock of gentlemen’s Patent Leather and Calf Dress 
Boots and Shoes, manufactured by the substriber out of the best French stock, import- 
ed direct by himself from Paris, from the most celebrated manufacturers in the French 
capital. 
‘All work sold at this establishment warranted. Call and see before yurchasing else- 
where fn. 27.) DANIEL CRONIN, Agent 85 Nassau St. 





THE BYE, 
DR. WHEELER, OCULIST, 29 GREENWICH STREET, 

EVOTES his exclusive attention to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery 

Cataracts removed without pain,) intendays,ona new principle, and sight re- 
stored, Artiticial Eyes for sale, and inserted Office hours from 8 A M to 1 o'clock, 
P.M. A pamphlet, containing some great cures effected by Dr Wheeler’s mode of 
treatment, can be nad gratuitously, at his residence, or the same will be forwarded te 
any one making application to him by letter, post paid. 

To Dr. Wheeler, Oculist —Sir: Having been laid uz in New Orleans from Decem- 
ber last to July, with a violent inflammation in my eyes, and, thuugh attended by 
some of the first physicians and oculists, I could gain no relief, but became gradually 
worse--my eyelids nearly destroyed with granuli,tions, and the cornea by ulcerations, 
my constitution impared by the quantity of calomel | had taken, and my sight nearly 
gone. I was then told nothing morecould be done for me, which caused me to give 
up all hopes of ever having my sight ; but being persuaded te come to New Y ork 
and consult with you, in tnis deplorable state I undertook the journey, and reached 
you on 20th July. With a grateful heart [have now the pleasing satisfaction to testi- 
fy to your having made a perfect cure, which for your kindness | shall never forget. 
Should any of my brethren of the I. O. O. F.’s be similarly afflicted, | earnestly request 
them to place themselves under your care. Yours, very respectfully, 

New York, Sept. 13, 1843.—[o 7} Lewis GuMB. 


CREME DE PALMA CHRISTI, 
OUR FORTIFIER LA CRUE DES CHEVEUX et leur donner une apparence 
soyueuse, preparee par W. J. Barker, Perruquier-Coiffeur, 349 Broadway. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 

To get the genuine Baikers’s Creme de Palma Christi, or Castor Oil Cream—for 
the preservation, beauty and growth of the hair, be sure that every bottle and jar ie 
labelled, asabove in French. ss 

Sold only at Barker’s Ladies Hair-Dressing Rooms, 349 Broadway, and Winship’s, 
Druggist,77 East Broadway European agency, Barker & Dobson, 75 Paradise St., oP 
porite the post office, Liverpool. 7-3m. 


THE GREAT ART OF DENTISTRY 
8 a close imitation of the beauties of Nature This is most happily accomplished by 


the new discovery of 
DR. LEVETT, 260 BROADWAY, COR. WARREN sT., _. 

by which all the gold plates, springs and clasps, used in securing Artificial Teeth, 
are concealed by a beautiful enamel, making not only a complete imitation of the na- 
tural Teeth and Gums, but protecting ye = —— and removing the unplea- 
sani metalic taste imparted to the mouth all other modes. 

By this new, delicate and admirable improvenent, secured by Letters Patent, Dr. 
Levett’s Artiticial Teeth, in agreeable ease, pleasantness, purity, ature and beauty, 
are brought to a state of unsurpassed perfection !! and without additional charge. 

This new discovery, and the Atmospheric hae som for Dentistry, first introduced 
i is country by Dr. Levett, are the two great den'a ae ¢ 
wena nrg DISCOVERIES OF THE AGE' : o. 6m 


ATHS==sWIMMING SCHOOL. 
BROADWAY BAI BROADWAY 


apd others having care of children, 
jnment at the large Croton Water 

















ADIES’ entrance 134 Crosby Street. Parents 
can have them instructed in this necessary atta 
Swimming Bath, 600 Broadway. 
The wenris continually changing, andis kept #t @ moderate temperature by mea 
of steam pipes. 
The gentlemen and boys’ school is unde 
from 6 to 9 A.M. ,and 4to 10 P.M. 
The ladies’end misses’ schooli under the 
P.M 


4d. For terms by the month or week apply in 
,always on hap y (de 20. 


Management of alady from 10 A. M. te 
3 P.M. 
Bathing clothing, &c. 
the Bath. 








DR. HOOD’s HERNIAL APPARATES, ao - 

' i tructed upon scientific principles, and, of course, differ- 

po | Va « wea = Fr easiiy fitted, and worn with comfort and security by 

those afflicted. #y the peculiar arrangement of the pads, all pressure upon the bloed 

vesseis or spermatic cords is avoided, and as it acts as an abdominal supporter, and re- 

tains the viscera in its propeT Cavity, it improves the general health, and is peculiarly 

adapted to horsemen, &e- The Abdominal Supporter, constructed upon the same plan, 

is oe uliarly efficient io the diseases to which women are subject, aud in Constipation, 

Deepopela or any ofthe diseases arising from ‘&gravatation or displacement of the 
digestive organs. For sate by J. M. SANDERSON, 6 Barclay St. 

“eh at 


“. 





TOOTH-ACHE !=-TOOTH-ACHE! 
DR. PRITCHARD’S MAGIC TOOTH-ACHE MIXTURE, 
ARRANTED to afford immediate relief, and superior to any tooth-ache Seq md 


W d by an experienced DENTIST ; approved by able Den- 
poe ent car ornate by the Gibesands who have “ tried it,” throughout the 


+ 


tists, Physicians, Druggists, 
Union. “ 
lebale, upon reasonable terms. For sale at the principal Drugg 
hy conten, Brookly. Jersey City, and bv Druggists througheut the Union. 
++ Every .abel has the written signature of the manuiacturer at end of the di- 
rections. W. H. PRITCHARD, Dentist, 3¢ Beekman St., N. ¥ 
Aug. 7-t£) ' 
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‘bers of the dramatic school are not at this time performing on the Metro- 


‘Lyceum and Adelphi. 








March 3. 








Things Theatrical 


r of the Jralian Opera, last evening, upon whicd oc 
stalment of Italian-bred talent, pure and unadulterated, was 
to ha n introduced to our discerning publi The Signorina Fasciotti, 
1 the Signors Ferrari, Taffanelli, and Castrone, were all to come down upon 
vith one unmitigated rush, in the rather tempestuous opera of Ernani, and 
if their talents were half as prominent as their names, the audience and Mr. 
Fry must have had an exceedingly good time of it. 
On Wednesday last terminated the first season of 50 nights under this gen- 
tleman’s administration, and we believe this is the first and only successful ter- 
mination of an Italian campaign, according to pre-arranged announcements, on 
record in this country. True, we have had a couple of rows, a regular emeute, 
and one awful tempest in a very small sized tea pot, still we must congratulate 
the worthy manager in coming out of the affair with such flying colors, and 
now we entertain strong hopes that the ensuing season, which it is his inten- 
tion to commence forthwith, will pass off without even these most natural de- 
monstrations of the existence of a pure and national Italian spirit among 
us. 
The Simpson Benefit, to aid the widow and orphans of the late manager of 
Old Drury, both now unhappily numbered with the things that were, will take 
place at Burton's on Monday evening next, when we shall be most delighted 
to witness a mighty muster of the friends of him who ever was a friend to our 
public. 
At the Bowery, the prices have been doubled to enable the manager to 
produge the time-honored burletta of ** Tom and Jerry,” in a true style of 
fistie Splendor. Unlike some worthies we know of, who, fiading their 
abilities u vappreciated upon the stage, have quietly degeuciated inio the 
ring, Thomas Hyer has discardea the ring and fairly stepped pon the 
stage. The appearance of our American champion in the well-drawn scene 
of the champion’s parlor, which, as furnished at this theatre, bore as much 
resemblance to Tom Spring’s hostelr‘e as it would to the Valhalla, was 
hailed with resounding applause from all sides of a densely ked house; 
so anxious did his admirers appear to behold and greet the uative born vic- 
ter of the recent fight. The piece was indifferently played, but that was a 
roatter of little moment, as no one cared about the heroes of the play as 
lorg as they viewed the hero of the pugilisti¢ parlor. 

The ew National has continued the representation of Mose’s adven- 
tures in California, where he figures to a greater advantage than iu the 
streets of our metropolis. To this extravagant production has been super- 
added the performance of a melodrama—* Madelaine”—a prose verson of 
the well-known ‘ Child of the Regiment.” 

At Burton’s, a comedy by the late Leman Rede—assuredly one of the 
brightest wits England ever knew—* The Fast Man,” has been produced 
with the most unbounded succeas, of which the piece is well worthy, be- 
ing the most sparkling, dashing, yet chaste light comedies existing upon 
our modern stage. For gaiety and humor, few can remember its rival, aad 
the performance of Skyrocket Ned by Mr. Brougham, must be conceded 
as one of that gentleman’s most effective assumptions. Mr, Planche’s new 
burletia—"* The King of the Peacocks,” a piece of infinite humor, though 
roore unfitted for our market than many of the antiquarian’s burlesque com- 
positions, yet despite its peculiarities and localisms it took amazingly with 
the audience. A pleacanter evening’s entertainment cannot be procured 
in this city than by investing a few stray funds in the purchase of a ticket 
for this neat theatre. 

The Broadway has relinquished the representation of Kate Woodhull, 
who came to almost as violent an end as her patriotic father, A more mea- 
gre and disconnected plot could not be strung together,and to avoid annoua- 
cing the melancholy conclusion every one must arrive at with regard to 
its failure, the critics have advised its author to turn his eminent abilities 
to a more congenial and lofty theme ; meaning thereby, politely to invite 
Mr. Edwardes Lester to inflict upon us some classic or Italian tragedy. Now 
we hope he will do nothing of the kind, for he possesses few qualifica- 
tions that we could discover for dramatic composition—a most difficult and 
dangerous branch of literature. Of the immense numbers who compile 
or compose books, how many, even of sterling merit, can write a play / Not 
a baker’s dozen, and therefore men must be remarkably stupid to jeopar- 
dize their reputation at the least lucrative, the least enduring, the least 
popular, and most arduous branch of literary labor 

The Olympic has produced the ** King of the Peacocks” in a style of 
much elegance and chasteness, although with some modifications of the 
originals, suited to the peculiar taste of the Olympian audiences. Mr. Dan 
Marble, the popular delineator of our national character, was announced 
for an engagement towards the latter portion of the week, and we regret to 
ave been unable to witness his perfsrmance. 

The Christy Minstrels, whose reputation have spread over all Christen- 
iom, are quite as attractive as when they first commenced their enter‘ain- 
ments in this city, a very flattering and lucrative demonstration of public 
esteem in favor of the company and their compositions. 

Mrs. Pierce Butler will give the first of her Shaksperian Readings on 
this (Saturday) evening, at the Stuyvesant Institute. Her subject is Mac- 
beth. 

Mr. MacCarthy will repeat his evening entertainment at the Clinton Hall, 
on Thursday evening next. All friends of Irish melody are expected to 
be on bend, to enjoy this truly clever musical soiree. In compliance with 
the wishes of many of his friends, the price of admission has been re- 

duced to 25 cents. 

Mr. Adrieu, a magician of our century, will commence a series of novel 
and extraordivary exhibitions of natural magic at the Minerva Rooms, 
Broadway, near Canal St. He ts said to be quite a rival to the celebrated 
Robert Houdin, the prince of modern conjurers. 


LONDON THEATRICALS. 
Lonpon, February 9, 1649. 
My dear “ Spirit.”—lt is remarkable that so many distinguished mem- 








politan boards. Mrs. Nisbett, Helen Faucit, Charlotte Cushman, Mrs, 
Giover, Old Farren, Vandenhoff, Brooke, Anderson, and others, who have 
been popular in London, bave not performed here for a long period. It is 
said tliat many of them are playing in the provincial towns; this is true, 
but they would all come back to London if they could obtain engage- 
ments. 

The Haymarket, Princess’s, and Lyceum, have {ull companies, and do 
not require expensive additions. The Olympic, Marylebone, and Surrey, 
are the only houses where they cou'd obtain an engagement, and the ma- 
nagers at these smajl theatres cannot afford to pay large salaries. There is 
now no encouragement for the ‘starring’ system. Even the Keans are, I 
understand, permanently engaged at the Haymarket, with the privilege of 
performing occasional short engagements in the provinces, Operatic per- 
formances rule at the Princess’s—farce and burlesque take the lead at the 


Farren and Mrs. Glover are now in feeble health, and will probably ne- 
ver again be able to accept a regular engagement at any theatre. Brooke, 
Anderson, Vandenhoff, Macready, and their associates, who have obtained 
good ehgagements heretofore, will be compelled for the future to accept 
the low terms which are offered in the provinces, or fight their way thro’ 
the United States. All eyes are now turned towards America. Every ac. 
tor and actress wishes to go there at once. I continually hear of parties, 
good, bad, and indifferent, in their respective professiops, as actors, artists, 
vocalists, and instrumentalists, who are about to try their fortune in Ame- 
rica. Some few will undoubtedly succeed, but the great majority will not 


The Spirit of the Times. 
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} sion rier future movements have been a profound mystery. One fashion- 


able journal announces that she will positively appear at Her Majesty’s 
Cheatre 
leclares that she will not! The true state of this case is perhaps as fol- 
lows: Jenny Lind may not again appear as a member of the operatic com- 
pany, or if she sheuld appear as such, she will, after a few nights, take her 
farewell of the stage. She will afterwards sing only at concerts, and at the 
end of the present season, retire altogether from public life. She sung for 
Balfe’s benefit at Exeter Hall on the 29th ult., when the house was crowd- 
ed in every part! It is calculated that upwards of three thousand persons 
were present. I observed in the reserved seats the Duke of Wellington, 
who was loudly cheered when he entered the hall. Rogers, the banker- 
poet, was seated near him, and not far off was the celebrated Lola Montes. 
Poets, authors, artists, and distinguished men in every walk of life, were 
present to hear the charming Jenny Lind. She sang only one new piece, 
called ‘ The Lonely Rose,’ a trifle composed by Balfe. It met with indif- 
ferent success, even in the hands of Jenny Lind. The Nightingale was, 
however, most enthusiastically applauded in all her other pieces. The 
concert was not concluded till nearly midnight, and then there was the 
greatest confusion in the streets. The private carriages reached from Tra- 
falgar Square all along the Strand to St. Mary’s church, and filled all the 
cross streets. Even Waterloo bridge was nearly covered with carriages. 
Such a scene was aever witnessed before. Gentlemen with their ladies 
were crossing streets and dodging carriages and cabs, eagerly looking ror 
their own vehicles. It was two o’clock before the Strand was cleared ! 

Lady Boothby, better known as Mrs. Nisbett, has lived in retirement at 
her residence in Thurloe Square, since her misunderstanding with Web- 
ster. She is as fascinating now as she was years ago, and she has just as 
many admirers. She still loves the excitement of the stage, and wishing 
to shine once more in the theatrical firmament, she looked about for a the- 
atre. <s the little Strand Theatre was closed, it was reported that she had 
taken that house, and intended to open it with light vaudevilles, petite 
dramas, and serio-comic burlettas. Green-room gossip was incorrect in 
circulating this report, which Lady Boothby contradicted as soon as she 
heard it. 

I think I can safely say that Mr. Maddox wishes to retire from the ma- 
nagement of the Princess’s Theatre, on account of ill health, and that he 
has had ofiers from differeut parties for the lease. I am also informed that 
Mrs. Nisbett will be the future directress of that popular establishment. 

Mrs. Mowatt’s new play of ‘Armand’ is one of the most successfal pieces 
of the season. If it had been brought out by Webster at the Haymarket, 
it would have had arun of fifty nights. Even at the far-off Marylebone it 
continues the great attraction. The house is crowded every evening, and 
even the private boxes are all taken. This play, with the charming Mrs. 
Mowatt as the heroine, and the fine ‘acting of Davenport, as the hero, has 
sustained the fortunes of this house. But in afew weeks Mrs. Mowatt will 
terminate her engagement, when she will appear either at the Princess’s, 
or some other theatre in the neighborhood. 

There have been few novelties at the theatres within a fortnight, although 
the pantomimes have been withdrawn from the Marylebone, Surrey, Olym- 
pic, and Sadler’s Wells, while at the Adelphi, Dickens’s ‘ Haunted Man’ 
has been discoatinued. The Keans are still at the Haymarket. 

At the Olympic, a new classical drama, written by John Oxenford, and 
called ‘The Hemlock Draught,’ was produced on Monday last with com- 
plete success, Mr. Leigh Murray and Mrs. Stirling sustain the principal 
parts. Mr. Compton is still at this house, and is a great favorite. Mr. B. 
Barnett commenced an engagement here, and made his debut in ‘ Monsieur 
Jacques,’ on Monday. This piece was adapted by Morris Barnett. 

All the theatres appear to be well patronised by the public. 

Charles Kean has received a present from the Queen, through the hands 
of Mr. Phipps, of a valuable diamond ring, as a testimonial for his able su- 
perintendence of the Windsor Castle theatricals. Mr. Wallack was much 
disappointed because Charles did not offer him a respectable part in the 
plays at Windsor. 

The name of Sir Thomas Picton is as well known among the old officers 
of the British Army as that of Wellington, for Sir Thomas did all the hard 
work, and the Duke received more than his share of the credit, in the cam- 
paigns in Spain, and the hard fight at Waterloo. The brave General Picton 
fell at Waterloo, and his daring exploits in that famous battle won for him 
an everlasting fame in the history of his country. Statues and monuments 
have been erected to his memory, but the largest and most costly monument 
has just been completed at Caermarthen, in Wales, where the brave and 
renowned General was doin, and where his name is now a household word. 
He was an eccentric hero, and spurned all titles, unless honestly won. 
Knighthood was offered to him, but he looked upon the ceremony and ho- 
nor as a bauble compared to the well-earned title of ‘General Picton,’ but 
he is to this day called ‘ Sir Thomas Picton.’ Several of his direct de- 
scendants are now living in America, and for further particulars respecting 
them, I refer you to that eccentric and well-beloved genius, ‘ The Ju- 
venile.’ 

Mr. Stuart, sometimes familiarly called ‘old Tom Stuart,’ is engaged at 
the Olympic, where he will soon make his appearance. I do not know 
whether his daughter is engaged there. 

Wallack, who has suffered from severe illness during the past year, now 
looks remarkably well, and appears some years younger. He is in fine 
health and spirits. 

Anderson, ‘the Wizard of the North,’ after he left the Strand Theatre, 
went to Birmingham, where he did a ‘ stunning’ business. He intends 
soon to try his luck at sleight of hand in America. 

Mr. Child, the father of Mrs. Seguin, is engaged by Prince George of 
Cambridge to paint his portrait. 

Banvard gives two exhibitions of his Mammoth Panorama, per diem, and 
his room is crowded. He is somewhat fearful of other panoramzs of the 
Mississippi that are en route to London. The one that was shown in Phi- 
ladelphia has just arrived at Liverpool, it is said. 

Catlin has his Indian Collection on exhibition in a large room in Water- 
loo Place. He has been delivering lectures in the large provincial towns, 
to immense audiences. 

Van Amburgh has been in London lately, and he intended to appear here 
with his ‘ cats,’ but the very last news from California astonished him, 21d 
he intends to sail immediately for the gold regions! He says that when 
men are so lazy that they roll over in the sand and pick up ounces of real 
gold, he wants to be thar ! 

The Ethiopian Serenaders have been in Dublin, where they met with good 
success. From thence they went to Belfast, and next proceed to Liverpool, 
when they will soon return to America. Major Dumbolton has been in 
London, detained here by illness; he is now as good as ever. 

Madame Dulcken, pianist to the Queen, will give her annual grand con- 
cert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 20th, when she will have the 
valuable assistance of Jenny Lind. Tickets will be one guinea each, and 
the rooms will be crowded at that price. 

Many fashionable parties are now residing at Brighton, and Mr. Mitchell 
having been applied to by the most influential families to open the Theatre 
Royal with his French company, he has complied with their request, and 
will open that house to-morrow evening, with his whole company from the 
St. James’s Theatre. . 
Mr. Delafield is making the most active preparations to open the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden. A nomber of workmen are now engaged 
upon the interior of the building. The regular operatic season will com- 
mence on the 10th of sext month. Costa will be musical director. 
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CONSUMPTION PREVENTED! 

HAT Consumption, wken once firmly fixed and seated, can be cured, we much 

doubt ; but that it can be prevented, if the proper remedies are applied in season, 
we firmly believe- A slight cold, a gentle cough, a general derangement ef the 
nervous system, which renders the individual sick or well—these are the symptoms 
which herald the approach of the fell destroyer. If these be attended to in season all 
may be well; but neglect them, and they will be sure to gain the mastery, and what 
yea et first only troublesome and annoying, at last becomes alarming, and often 
atal. 

For incipient consumption, we know ofno better remedy than WISTAR’S BAL- 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. It is soothing and healing in its nature, and is admira- 
bly adapted to allay and dissipate that annoying and distressing irritation which so 
much vache at this season of the year. caused by colds, coughs, and chills, brought 
on by frequent and sudden changes in the weather. We know of several severe 
cases which have been radically cured by the use of this Balsam. Some two years 
since a friend of ours was suffering under what was thought to be confirmed consump- 
tion—a severe cough, loss o1 appetite, night sweats, &c. By the use of the Balsam he 
dispelled these alarming encroachm:nts, and is now in the enjoyment of comparative 
good health.—New England Washingtonian, Boston, Nov., 1847. 

Those in want of this excellent article, can be supplied with the genuine, with the 
signature of | BUTTS on the wrapper, at the Agents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton Street, H. 
Johnson, 273 Broadway, 77 East-Broadway, Penfold & Co., 4 Fletcher Street, Wm. 
Burger, 50 Courtland Street, Haviland, Keese & Co., 80 Maidenlane, and by the Drug- 
gists generally. fo7 





AMUSEMENTS, &c 


: INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 

Ps Exhibition Rooms of this Institution, tounded for the promotion oftaste for th 

. Fine Arts in the United States, are now open to the public, free of charge of ad 
mission, at the Lafarge Building, corner of Broadway and Reade Street. The exhibi- 
tion comprises the chefs d’euvres of European Art, and can be visited gratuitously 
daily, Sundays and Mondays alone excepted—the latter day being exclusively devot- 
sy the study of Artists. GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 
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ZOOLOGICAL HALL, 35 AND 37 BOWERY. 
Se magnificent establishment is now open daily from 1} till 4, and 64 till 9, P. M. 
The hall of exnibition is fitted up wich great elegance, and the collection of living 
Beasts and Birds is the largest and most perfect in America. A performance is given 
at each exhibition, Including the feats of trained Elephants, Ponies and Monkies. Mr. 
Brooks enters a den of Lions and Tigers. 
Admission 25 cents, children under nine halfprice. Seasen tickets $5. 
d 2) VAN AMBURG & CO., Proprietors. 
MECHANICS’ HALL, 
No. 472 BROADWAY, BETWEEN GRAND AND BROOME STS 
Commencing on 
MONDAY, MAKCH 5th, 
AND CONTINUE EVERY NIGHT UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
The original and well known 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, 
(Organized in 1842,) 
The First to Harmonize Negro Melodies, and Originators of the present Popular Style 
of Ethiopian Entertainments. 
, * dpseeay Concerts in this city, fora period of tEN monTHs, Were received with 
such distinguished favor aad patronage, have the honor of announcing to the 
ladies and gentlemen of New York and vicinity, that they will give a series of their 
Popular Concerts, introducing a variety oftheir original Songs, Choruses, Character- 
istic Dances, &c. 
Admission 25 cen,s. Doors open at 7—Concert will commence at 8 o’clock. 
AN AFTERNOON CONCERT EVERY SATURDAY, 
commencing at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
Under the Management and Direction of FE. P. CHRISTY. (s. 80. 


MAGNIFICENT DIOKAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF 
VERA CRUZ, 
wt open 16th October at 598 BROADWAY, late Banvard’s Panorama Hall. 
Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of real Ships, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. 
prig “Creole” under the walls of the Castle, be Lieut Parker —Shipwreck of the 
“Somers.”—Landing the Troops.—Loading and firing real guns and howitzers by 
mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the city by day and night. Brilliant 
effect of tae firing and bursting of shell by night.—Surrender of tie city and presenta 
tion of Colors —The largest ships and steamers ever seen inany Dioramic exhibition 
—everything is moving as if gifted with life. 
—— ot Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte. -An overture every evening. 
Admission 25 cents—Children half price. A limited number of family and season 
tickets. Doors open at 7, curtain rises at 7}. 
An exhibition at 3 on Wednesday and Satuarday afternoons Oct. 21-ly. 
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ARMORY HALL; 
CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 

A CARD.—Musicians and other Artists, intending to visit New Orleans the coming 
£% season, will find the above Hail the most spacious and elegant, as also the best 
adapted for Concerts, and other public entertainments and exhibitions, of any in that 
city. The main saloon is capable of seating comfortably 1500 persons, and is furnish- 
ed with every convenience necessary to give the best ducarigtion of entertainments. 

N. B. From its unusual size and spaciousness, it is particularly adapted for Pano- 
ramic and Dioramic exhibitions. 
Apply by letter (post-paid) to Madam ARALINE BROOKS, New Orleans, La. 
[s. 19 6m. 





CHARLESTON THEATRE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ROBINSON & HILDRETH, LESSEE. 
ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, of the dramatic art, of respectabillity snd talent, 
wishing to visit Charleston the ensuing season, will please to make application, 
either in person or by letter, post paid, to 
ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, Agent, No. 280 Broadway. 


Sept. 2.) For ROBINSON & HILDRETH 





“A LITTLE MORE GRAPH, CAPT. BRAGG.” 

I AM NO LONGER “‘ MYSELF ALONE,” ITS NOW 

ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN & Co., 
Theatrieal, Equestcian, Masquerade, Fancy Ball, Masonic, and I. 0. of OU. F. Dreas 
Makers. 
No. 280 BROADWAY, 

ONE DOOR SOUTH OF STEWARD’S MAGNIFICENT DRY GOOD STORE, 
f Mr. A. continues to manufacture his unrivalled Gilt, and Silvered Leather 
N. B. Show Folk in general will find it worth their while to give Mr. A.a coat : 

ct.: 
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OUR AGENTS, 

Webegtoinform our Subscribersthat Messrs JAMESand their Agents, are fully 

authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘ Spirit ofthe Times’’and the ‘‘ Turf Re 

gister,’’and we trust our subscribers may befoundable and willing to settle with 

them. 

Mr.HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Alabama,is our Travelling Agent for 

Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by Geo. C. Brett 

Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES 182 South Tentn Street, Philadelphia, is our general trav- 

elling agent for New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, {istrict of Colum- 

bia, Virginia, North Carolinia, South Caroiina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and 

Louisiana, assisted by sames K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O.H. P. Stem, John B. 

Weld, T. 8. Waterman, John Collins, James Deering, Albert K. Wellington, R.S 

James, Charles E. Mus in and M. F. Taylor. 

Mr.C. W. JAMES, | Harrison 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio, is our general agent for Ohio, 

Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Jowa, assisted by 

James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, T. Gardiner Smith. F. J. Hawes, John W. Armstrong, 

Jasen Taylor, KE. M. Stevenson, W. Ramsey and Perrin Locke. 3 

Mr. THOMAS P. WILLIAMS is appointed by the Publisher of the “Spirit” to canvass 

for new subscribers, and is fully authorized to receive names and subscriptions for the 
aper. 

. ws Subscriptions willbe received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfolk 

street Serend, London. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 
FIVE DOLLARS 
WIIL entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEKL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WII entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year,and a 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. Wm. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Narotsonor tHe Tune.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sy|phide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), asin their Mateh in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEViATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE HEDGEFORD, 


, SHARK, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
a CHRONICLE OF 
The Tarf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature,and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, FDITOR; 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE DOLLAR will be charged forthe firstinsertion oi an advertisem: at not ex 
ceeding Ten lines. 
Extracopiesof the Engravingstobe had at One Vollareach 
Letters relating to the <ditorial Department,and to BloodStock , tobe addressed 
to Wau. T. Portsr. me 
Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orders, subscriptions, eto. 
otthe r, tobe dtothe Publisher, Joxun Bienaans. © 

tiers to bezost paid, 
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